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The Week. 


Coneress met on Thursday last, but was in no great hurry to begin 
business, Senator Edmunds, on that day, offered a joint resolution, 
which he hoped would be passed without a dissenting voice, declaring 
that the national debt, principal and interest, should be paid in coin. 
In the House, on Thursday, there was much debate about the swearing 
in of the Tennessee members. They were, however, sworn in, with the 
exception of Mr. Butler, who was once a member of the rebel legisla- 
ture. Robinson, of Brooklyn, introduced a resolution for the instant 
recall, by message sent over the Atlantic Cable, of Hen, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who, immediately on his arrival, Mr. Robinson wishes to 
have impeached: for allowing American citizens to levy war against 
the Queen, we believe, Mr. Adams is to suffer. On Monday, Mr. 
Robinson brought the matter up again, and his resolution was sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Seward was instructed that 
the purchase of any more territory is inexpedient. On that day, 
also, Mr. Boutwell presented the majority report in favor of the im- 
peachment of the President, and two minority reports were presented 
—one by Messrs. Wilson and Woodbridge, and one by Messrs. Marshall 
and Eldridge. The House has put off consideration of them till a 
week from yesterday; meantime eloquence will be prepared. On 
Tuesday the Senate did nothing but resolve to adjourn on Monday 
next, and the House concurred. The House called on the President 
for full information about his granting pardons to rebels, counterfeit- 
ers, and perjurers, and for the correspondence between him and Grant 
about the removal of Sheridan, Sickles, and Stanton. For most of the 
day questions of taxation and currency were discussed, Mr. Butler ven- 
tilating his scheme, and Mr. Blaine insisting on the payment of the 
debt in gold. The Committee on Ways and Means were instructed to 
report on the expediency of stopping the contraction of the currency. 








By a sudden and singular change of views on the part of Mr. 
Churchill, of this State, a majority of the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported in favor of the impeachment of President Johnson. We have 
not even a résumé of the evidence upon which this conclusion is found- 
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ed, and cannot therefore say positively that no new light has been shed 
upon the subject, but, judging from the specific grounds assigned by 
the majority, we should say that they have discovered nothing new. 
The principal charge relates to the acts of Mr. Johnson in respect to 
reconstruction in 1865. We have repeatedly expressed our entire con- 
viction that all his acts in that matter were unconstitutional and in 
usurpation of the prerogatives of Congress. But the evidence of Mr. 
Stanton shows that this view was not taken at the time by any of the 
cabinet; and we have seen no proof that any one ever expressed it to 
Mr. Johnson during the year 1865. That he understood his work to 
be subject to the revision of Congress, appears in many ways; but that 
he ever believed or was advised that his action was actually in viola- 
tion of law, dues not appear, and is probably not the fact. 


If the removals made amongst the generals in command at the 
South had produced any evil results beyond the momentary en- 
couragement given to the Southern malcontents, and if General 
Grant’s appointment to the War Department had proved, as at 
first seemed likely, simply a stepping-stone to the appointment of 
an open Southern sympathizer, impeachment might have turned out 
both necessary and desirable. But Mr. Johnson has, since then, con- 
ducted himself in a perfectly harmless way, thus showing either 
that his performances during the summer were simply an expres- 
sion of small personal spite or else that he was frightened by the ex- 
pressions of public feeling which he called forth. As matters stand, he 
is not meddling with the reconstruction process, and it is going on as 
well as the Hunnicutts will let it; and all the mischief he is likely 
to do has been done. A renewed attempt at impeachment, therefore, 
we cannot but regard as an ingenious plan for producing next year a 
repetition of the disasters which have befallen the Republican party 
this year. There is not the slightest chance of the trial, if it ever comes 
off, being finished in less than four or five months; there is not one 
chance in ten that it would result in conviction. Whether it resulted 
in conviction or not, the excitement it would produce, the depressing 
effect it would exercise on business, and the disturbance it would create 
in politics and finance, would probably either increase the prevailing 
dissatisfaction with the Republican leaders or convert Mr. Johnson 
into a martyr. Either of these results would be a great misfortune, and 
possibly an irreparable one. We therefore trust there is enough good 
sense in the House to secure the consignment of the committee's report 
to oblivion. It may rest assured that the country will take vengeance 
for every hour which, in the present state of trade and the currency, is 
devoted to the discussion of Andrew Johnson's high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 





The extracts from the testimony taken by the Impeachment Com- 
mittee abound in revelations, among which we do not reckon Gen. 
Grant’s sympathy with Congress in the reconstruction controversy. 
He, too, like Mr. Stanton, thought Mr. Johnson right in restoring the 
South to civil order, while waiting for Congress to reassemble; and, 
like the people at large, neither foresaw a conflict of authority, nor 
urged the President to quit dangerous ground by summoning Congress 
at once to an extraordinary session. In fact, if Congress could have 
approved the policy of the President, and he had been content to let it 
lapse into their hands for its final direction, he would have been easily 
forgiven if not praised, All the irritating efforts of Mr. Eldridge to 
extort from Gen. Grant an admission that he had offered suggestions or 
advice to Mr. Johnson except when called upon, and in the discharge 
of his proper office, failed signally. In the Maryland imbroglio Gen. 
Grant appears to have acted with true discretion, and to have deterred 
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the President from armed interference in favor of Gov. Swann’s Police lis known about impeachment. In fact, we feel satisfied that General 


Commissioners. 


That was about a year ago, and it is curious to read | Butler himself would be improved, both morally and politically, by 


of Mr. Johnson's alarm “ for the protection and security of the seat of | having a few “articles” filed against him. 


Government,” which has not yet subsided. 


We are glad to see that there i is some prospect that the Constitu- 





The Hon. Jerry Black’ 8 wentilieg confession that he furnished on | tional Convention of this State will be able to continue its labors, and 


request the substance of the veto of the Reconstruction act explains | 
how it was that the President’s vetoes sometimes contradicted each 
other. 
second, or the third, or the fifth, or the sixth, never took the trouble 
to read those which had gone before. Judge Black does not com- 
plain, but simply avers that his strongest sentences were considerably 
toned down—in fact, quite bleached—by the President or his more 
trusty advisers, especially those relating to the habeas corpus and the 
trial by jury. The judge adds that he “ cannot speak of a violation 
of that portion of the Constitution without a certain amount of boiling 
and indignation.” When asked whether he had ever discussed with 
the President the constitutionality of the XXXIXth Congress, he 
replied: “ Never; I considered that a closed question with him.” 
This is perhaps a little ambiguous, but not more so than Mr. Seward’s 
remark that he had never discussed the President’s authority to estab- 
lish State governments because he felt “that there was no reason that 
there should be any discussion about it.” 





There was a debate in the House on Thursday last, in some respects 
entertaining, on the question of swearing-in the delegates from Ten- 
nessee, They were all opposed—singularly enough, too, by Mr. 
Brooks, of New York—partly on the ground that there was nota 
republican form of government in Tennessee, and partly on the ground 
that they were all cither disloyal now or had on divers occasions in 
times past been guilty of disloyal conduct. The motion was of course 
a trap to secure from the Republican members a repudiation of what 
is called the “ Brownlow Government,” but its character was also 
made apparent by Mr. Brooks's appearance in support of it. There 
was amusing sparring in the discussion which followed. -Mr. Dawes 
was reminded by Mr, Brooks’s new-born zeal of “ Paul’s journey to 
Damascus.” Mr. Chanler, of New York, was reminded by the proposal 
to examine the credentials of one of the delegation—Mr. Butler—“ of 
the apostle at Ephesus,” and made against the Republican members 
the grave charge of “ having trodden under foot every right, human 
and divine.” This led Mr. Dawes to retort that for fear of hurting Mr. 
Chanler’s feelings ‘‘he would quote no more Scripture”—a dexterous 
reply, inasmuch as it leaves it in doubt whether Mr. Dawes’s unwilling- 
ness to quote Scripture was due to Mr. Chanler’s wickedness or his 
goodness, After this, Mr. Marshall, an Illinois Democrat, appeared on 
the scene, and mentioned as a “ notorious” fact that Union soldiers 
had been disfranchised in Tennessee for the singular reason “ that they 
would not put their hands on their mouths, and their mouths in the 
dust, and kneel suppliant to the negro government.” If any such 
electoral test as this has been imposed on anybody in Tennessee, the 
matter certainly ought to be elaine into, 


Mr. Robinson, a Fenian member of the House ot Representatives 
from Brooklyn, is demanding the impeachment of Mr, Adams, our 
minister in London, and desires to have the President requested to 
direct that gentleman “to demand his passports and return home,” 
thus hurling defiance at Great Britain and coming back to receive con- 
dign punishment simultaneously. His guilt consists in his failure to 
protect the Fenians from the Irish courts of justice by remonstrance 
and war. The difficulty Mr. Adams has had to contend with all along 
has been that he has never known in what character he was to treat 
the Fenian leaders who went over from this country, A Fenian gen- 
eral before he was caught, was always an “Irish Republic;” after he 
was caught, he became partly a prisoner of war, partly an Irish patriot, 
and partly an American citizen; but owing to his composite character 
it has been impossible to deal with him diplomatically. If Mr. Adams 
had taken him up as an American citizen, the British minions would 
have assailed him as an Irish patriot and so on, .Still, we do not say 
that Mr. Adams ought not to be impeached. There is hardly anybody 
that would not be the better of being impeached, now that something 


| 


| there will be a good chance, 
It is altogether likely that the gentleman who prepared the| be felt in the willingness of the Democratic Legislature to pay its 
| expenses, as one of the Albany banks agrees to advance money for the 





we trust it may yet draw up a constitution of the adoption of which 
Moreover, sufficient confidence seems to 


purpose to the Comptroller. Public sentiment, however, we fear, 
is not in as advanced a condition on the subject of negro suffrage as it 
appeared to be when the Convention met, and for this reason the Re- 
publicans will doubtless hardly persist in the effort to have the question 
submitted in the constitution itself, and thus risk the loss of the whole 
instrument in case the majority should be found to be opposed to this 
feature in it. The plan of carrying negro suffrage by a coup de main 
has been tried, and failed. The country is evidently not ripe for it, 
and the slow and dull work of persuading it into justice and common- 
sense on this subject has still to be done. But we object in toto to the 
plan of making all other reforms wait for this one, and therefore 
we trust the negro suffrage clause of the new constitution, if such a 
clause be inserted in it, will be submitted separately. We believe 
most firmly in the educating influence of good government, in its good 
effect both on the mind and morals of the community ; and we there- 
fore believe that there is no way in which the cause of “ equal rights” 
can be better promoted than by reforming as many abuses as possible. 
| The negro is not helped but hindered by those Republicans who refuse to 
work for anything else or accept anything else or think of anything else 
than justice for him. For instance, we firmly believe that the prolon- 
gation of the existing system of municipal government in New York 
City does more in two years to make men deaf to the claims of justice, 
indifferent to suffering, to corruption, and to villany, than ten years of 
lecturing and preaching and article-writing would remove. Moreover, 
we know of no worse enemy of the negro than anybody who helps to 
perpetuate, either by omission or commission, the present system. of 
appointing judges. Bad judges are the scourge of the poor, anda 
scourge that makes no “ discrimination based on color.” 





“W. E.,” of the Boston Advertiser, has been usefully engaged, since 
his last letter on repudiation, in examining the national debt with a 
view to discover if it be, as is alleged, an “intolerable burden.” 
Equally divided, the proportion of the debt to each person is $69 50, 
the interest on which amounts to about a cent a day. The increase of 
property in the two States of New York and Ohio, if continued at the 
present rate for three years, would be sufficient to pay the entire debt 
with three hundred millions of dollars to spare. All the hardship 
there is for laboring men grows out of the inflation of the currency, 
and the repudiation scheme involves indefinite expansion. General 
Butler, however, still has the last word. On Monday he sent to the 
Committee on Ways and Means a bill providing “that the national 
indebtedness be paid in exact accordance with the acts of Congress 
creating it.” Of course such a bill is either unnecessary or fraudulent. 
General Butler’s colleague, Mr. Bliot, will endeavor to get the House 
to pledge the faith of the United States to the payment in coin of the 
5-203. We do not know the strength of the repudiators in that body, 
but we suggest that a simple solution of the whole matter would be 
for the House to order, sans phrases, a certain amount of five-twenties 
to be paid off in gold. Then let somebody try to make a distinction 
between these and the unsold remainder. 





Mr. Richard O'Gorman, the Corporation Counsel, has made an 
elaborate reply to the charges brought against him by the Citizens’ 
Association, some portions of which seem tolerably successful, others 
not entirely so. He defends, for instance, the retention in their positions 
in the management of the legal business of the city of divers persons 
who figured prominently and unpleasantly in the abuses which he was 
expected to reform, on the comical ground that they knew all about 
the business, or “knew the ropes,” to use a slang phrase. This, in 
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fact, constituted the strongest reason for colin | them out. Mr. 
O’Gorman also relies largely on his own right to exercise his discretion, 
which is not questioned. What is questioned is, whether he has made 
a right use of his discretion; and to say in answer to this that he has a 
right to discretion, is mere evasion. 





We spoke last week of Mr. Bradley, the colored lawyer, who has 
been running so mischievous a career in Savannah, and took occasion 
to express a hope that the National Republican Committee is not, as a 
Tribune correspondent had seemed to say it is, responsible for his 
political activity. The particular committee which has charge of the 
business of organizing the party in the South is the “ Congressional 
Union-Republican Executive Committee,” and from a gentleman author- 
ized to speak for it we hear that so far as that body is concerned Mr. 
Bradley has never been employed by the party and is not in any sense 
an authorized expounder of its principles. This everybody at all 
interested in the party’s success will be very glad to hear; and so will 
everybody who is at all interested in the negro and knows how much 
harm has been done him by men like Bradley ; and so may everybody 
who is interested in justice and decency in the abstract. Our inform- 
ant is persuaded “ that no cause was ever more judiciously managed or 
more efficiently served, both by those in Washington who direct its 
operations and by those who do its work in the field "—which is per- 
haps rather too sweeping a statement. One reads it and hopes, not 
without fear, that the cause may be in the hands of cool-headed men, 
and that sound judgment may be exercised in the selection of all sub- 
ordinates. However, we gladly print this denial of the committee's 
complicity with Bradley, for it is a natural effect of such charges as 
have been made against it to create indifference to the progress of the 
work which it is carrying on, and to cause a stoppage in the necessary 
supplies. To help in doing either of these things we should be sorry. 





The great pleasure party which left this country in June last on 
board the Quaker City, for the purpose of visiting the principal ports 
of the Mediterranean, and which was to have contained General Sher- 
man and Henry Ward Beecher, and, failing these gentlemen, “ Mark 
Twain,” Maggie Mitchell, and the Drummer Boy of the Rappahannock, 
has returned, and revelations have been made about it showing that 
the “science of society,” though still very imperfect, is nevertheless 
in a sufficiently advanced state to make it possible to predict how an 
expedition of this sort willend. Nobody who had any experience of 
human nature on a journey ever expected that you could shut up to- 
gether sixty persons of all ages, sizes, and of various callings and ante- 
cedents, in a steamer for six months, without making them miserable, 
and their trip a failure. 


accordingly come back furious. They find that the Committee on 


Character and Social Position, Refinement and Culture, which was | 
to have considered all applications for tickets, never sat; and that the | 


only ordeal through which aspiring travellers had to pass in order 


to join the party consisted in providing a credit at their bankers’ of | 
$1,250; and that, consequently, each excursionist, instead of finding | 
himself in choice company on his wanderings, was no better off than | 
Moreover, the musical instru- 
ments they were promised consisted, we are told by a malcontent, of a_ 
the “ modi- | 
fied billiards” consisted simply in pushing about “ disks of wood on | 
the deck with forked poles;” and the library was made up of a few | 
not like this arrangement at first, they would have the remaining years 


if he had taken an ordinary steamer. 


“husky-voiced clarionet,” a poor piano, and a melodeon ; 


hymn-books of the Plymouth collection, and two volumes of Harper's 


Weekly. The passengers, it is said, thus left without resources in the | 


way of amusement, wiled away the heavy hours with criticism of their 
fellow-voyagers, which does not seem to have been received in a kindly 
and docile spirit, or to have exercised any improving influence on 
mind or character. One gentleman, in his eagerness to accumulate 


facts on which to base his critiques, was detected, it is said, listening | 
at the door of a state-room. The result is lamentable, and the mana-. 


ger has our sympathy. We trust this will be a warning to Mr. Oscan- | 
yan, who, if we remember rightly, tried to get up a similar enterprise | 
in 1865, and besides promising a large crowd of persons select society | 
and a variety of pure delights on board his steamer, held out to 
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The passengers of the Quaker City have | 
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elon the ies ey facilities for “ seeing things ” in the Levant, 
| to be secured through his “high connections in the East.” There are 
only two good reasons for ever taking a long voyage with anybody ; 
the one is the recovery of health, and the other the desire of getting 
to some place which there is no other way of reaching. This bas been 
already known to ihe thoughtful and observing for many generations. 
We trust the example of the Quaker City party will make it familiar 
to the giddy and unreflecting multitude. 


The great event of the week abroad has been the opening of Parlia- 
ment in England and of the Corps Législatif in Franee, by speeches from 
the throne, both highly pacific—the Emperor's particularly so. He 
accepts the unification of Germany with the best grace in the world ; 
disdains all intention of bothering Italy or hindering her development ; 
and expresses himself, in fact, very handsomely with regard to the 
whole of Europe. Something of this kind was absolutely necessary in 
order to put an end to the suspense and anxiety in business circles. 
The stagnation for the last six months has been terrible, and the ap- 
proach of winter without any appearance of improvement was diffusing 
sinister rumors of an impending political catastrophe very like that 
which preceded the outbreak of February, 1848. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Rouen was so puzzled by the state of things that they 
directed their president to write to the Chamber of Commerce of Liv- 
erpool, asking for assistance in solving the mystery, and received a 
reply of considerable length, written with an air of remarkable wisdom 
and self-satisfaction, showing that the whole trouble was due to the 
high tariff in this country and the existence of large standing armies 
on the Continent, The Chamber at Rouen seemed not wholly dissatis- 
fied with this explanation, and was about to protract the discussion 
when it was peremptorily forbidden by the police to correspond any 
more on any subject. The speech will probably do much to restore 
confidence, since the prevailing distrust has been largely due to politi 
cal anxiety. It seems tolerably certain that the Western powers are 
fully determined not to allow Russia to meddle in Turkey beyond 
remonstrating. 


Three of the Manchester Fenians have been executed, as everybody 
expected they would be. No other mode of meeting their offence 
was possible, though to call it murder in the moral sense of the term 
was of course impossible. This severity will doubtless convert the 
prisoners into Fenian martyrs, which will be an untoward result, but, 
on the other hand, it will probably check bushwhacking in Eagland 
as a mode of redressing Irish sani 

There seems at last reason to belie vethet: a conference of the Catho- 
lic powers, at least, on the affairs of Rome will be held before long. 
| Nothing else seems sufficient to release Louis Napoleon from the em- 
barrassing position in which he now finds himself. Public opinion in 
France, and a prudent regard for his own prestige—or at least for what 
is left of it—forbid his relinquishing all charge of the Pope's affairs 
unless he can divide the responsibility, and this could not be done with 
so much dignity and effect in any way as through a conference sum- 
moned by himself. The two most likely solutions of the difficulty, in 
case a conference meets, are the settlement of the Papal territory on 
Pius the Ninth during his lifetime, remainder to Victor Emanuel, his 
heirs and successors, saving the Vatican and other ecclesiastical appur- 
tenances, which would probably be declared sacred and inviolable 
under a joint guaraptee of the powers. If the Papal authorities did 





of the Pope’s life in which to reconcile themselves to it or else to pro- 
vide a more suitable seat for the Papacy elsewhere. But, considering 
the ties which bind the Pope to Rome, a removal in our time seems im- 
_ possible—undesirable, if it were possible. As long as so many millions 
believe in the Pope, he must live in Rome. The other probable solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the surrender of the city to Italy at once, reserv- 
ing to the Pope the above privileges and immunities, and possibiy 
‘assigning him a splendid civil list, contributed in the main by Italy, 
|} and the rest by the other Catholic powers, If Garibaldi’s enterprise 
| should terminate in this way, it will give formidable encouragement to 
filibustering as a means of redressing grievances, 
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Hurp & HovGuTon announce several new books: “ The Great Exhibi- 
tion, with Continental Sketches, Practical and Humorous,” by Howard Pay- 
son Arnold, author of “ European Mosaics ;’ “ Cakes and Ale at Woodbine,” 
by the gentleman who calls himself Barry Gray ; “Salome: A Dramatic 
Poem,” by J. C. Heywood, the author of “ Antonius ;’ “ Letters on Inter- 
national Copyright,” by Mr. Henry C. Carey, the political economist ; “ The 
Philosophy of Eating,” by Albert J. Bellows, M.D.; “ Sketches Abroad, 
with Illustrations,” by F. O. C. Darley. G. W. Carleton & Co. announce 
a translation of Octave Feuillet’s “ Monsieur Camors ;” “ Woman's Strategy,” 
a republication of a late English novel; and “The Epistles of Corry 
O’Lanus,” a Brooklyn humorist who has said at least one or two good 
things in his letters to the Brooklyn Fugle. S$. R. Wills will publish 
“Oratory, Sacred and Secular; or, Extemporaneous Speaking,” by the 

tev. W. Pittenger, and a book which might be good and may be anything, 
written by H. C. Meeker, and entitled “ Life in the West ; or, Stories of the 
Valley.”——Mr. Widdleton announces as a holiday book 
Burns's ‘Tam O'Shanter,” with illustrations, very spirited as we remem- 
ber them, photographed from Miller's designs ——D. Van Nostrand & 
Co. announce several scientific works: an enlarged edition of ‘“ Lowell 
Hydraulic by J. B. Francis; a treatise by Col. R. 8. 
Williamson “On the Use of the Barometer ;” General Abbott’s “Siege 
Artillery in the Campaigns against Richmond, with Notes on the Fifteen- 
Inch Gun,” a work which forms the tenth paper of the “ Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Engineers ;” and the “ New Method of Correcting Lunar Dis- 
tances and Improved Method of Finding the Errors and Dates of Chronome- 
ters,” by W. Chauvenet, LL.D. Lippincott & Co. will publish “ Ecce Deus 
Homo; or, The Word and Kingdom of the Christ of Scripture,” and 
announce also republications of Arminius Vimbéry’s “ Sketches of Central 
Asia ;” John Lesley’s “ Relations of the Modern Sciences to the Early History 
of Man ;” William Hodgson’s “ Reformers and Martyrs ;’ and A. F’, Ozanam’s 
“ History of Civilization in the Fifth Century.” 
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—The Hon. H. C. Murphy possesses a copy of that edition of Major 
André’s “ Cow Chace” which was printed in 1780, by James Rivington, 
the Tory printer here in New York. Another copy we have heard of 
which, within a year, has changed hands for a consideration something 
like a hundred dollars. Still another copy—and if there are more than 
these three we do not know of them—is owned by Mr. T. H. Morrell, of 
Nassau Street. It is in a beautiful green morocco binding, full gilt, hand- 
tooled, the workmanship of Matthews. There is inserted a portrait of 
André, which represents him as a young man of about twenty-two or three 
years old, with a face intelligent but of almost girlish prettiness. The 
title-page of the volume reads as follows: “ The Cow Chace, in three cantos. 
Published on Occasion of the Rebel General Wayne’s attack of the Refugees’ 
Block House on Hudson’s River, on Friday, the 2ist of July, 1780.” Also 
in Mr. Morrell's collection is a copy of Rollin’s “ Histoire Ancienne ”—in 
thirteen volumes, which seem to have been published at Amsterdam at 
various times between 1730 and 1739—which evidently belonged to William 
Lewis André, the brother of the unfortunate major, as his book-plate is 
pasted upon the inside of the cover. Several of the volumes contain John 
André’s autograph. André’s autograph is sufficiently rare and sufficiently 
desired to be very well worth forging, and it is not long since an attempt, 
nearly successful, was made at passing off an imitation. Mr. Tefft of 
Savannah, whose valuable collection we noticed some time ago, owned a 
genuine letter of André’s which at his death, by Mr. Tefft’s desire, passed 
into the possession of Mr. Dreer, of Philadelphia, who now owns it. 
letter of André’s as undoubtedly authentic as that one could readily be sold 
at a high price—say, fifty dollars. . 


—Speaking of autographs, we find in Mr. Morrell’s collection many of | 
Revolutionary heroes and many of artists, only a few of which, however, | 


are to be called rare, and most of which are therefore valued at prices 
ranging from two to eight dollars. But he has, in a dress almost extrava- 
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believe, honest, faithful, sober, industrious, and handy as a servant. A. Lin- 
coln.” Mr, Johnson’s letter, a very short one, is to General Prosper M. 
Wetmore. The book contains portraits engraved on steel of each of the 
Presidents, and is a curiosity which it would be not easy to duplicate. 


—Mr. Parton’s article on “International Copyright ” has naturally got a 
good deal of attention among the English, who of course declare their will- 
ingness to meet the Americans half-way whenever a proposition is made 
which looks towards the framing of a law on the subject. To Mr. Parton's 
assertion that not a dollar had ever been received from England by any 
American author whose works had been taken without leave by English 
publishers, Ze Bookseller replies that it thinks and hopes that the writer 
has made a mistake ; it mentions the fact, which has recently come to the 
editor’s knowledge, that Mr. John Henry Parker, of Oxford, some years 
since reprinted a book of American poetry and, unsolicited, sent its author, 
the present Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, the sum of twenty pounds. 


—The interesting paper in the current number of 7/ie North American 
Review upon George the Third’s correspondence brings again into light 
some of the characters and incidents of our Revolution; characters 
and incidents almost lost sight of in the dazzling brilliancy of our 
more recent and immeasurably greater struggle. General Burgoyne, 
for instance, it is pleasant to see as the king saw him before his 
military ruin in America—talented, graceful, and popular, distinguished 
for considerable successes in the Portuguese war of 1762, a leading member 
of the government side of the House of Commons, thought worthy rather 
than others to command the important expedition that was to cut off the 
Eastern from all the other revolted colonies and practically finish the rebel - 
lion. Probably it did not add to King George’s approval of him that he was 
a dramatic author among his other accomplishments. But his plays still 
keep possession of the stage ; and he would undoubtedly have preferred the 
immortality of quiet fame that they give him to the noisier and less flatter- 
ing renown of having given to the American colonies the alliance of France 
and ultimate success in their struggle for independence. His plays were 
published in 1808, in two small volumes, printed by that Charles Whitting- 
ham who was afterwards the director of the famous Chiswick Press, but 
who, in 1808, was at work in Goswell Street, London. These volumes con- 
tain a life of the general, very entertaining to read in connection with the 
history of the times ; “The Maid of the Oaks,” a comedy which he wrote 
before he went to America; “The Lord of the Manor,” which appeared in 
1780 ; “ The Heiress,” which appeared in 1786, and lesser pieces, epilogues 
and the like. Burgoyne had married a daughter of the Earl of Derby, and 
when her brother, the heir to the earldom, was married, ‘“‘ The Maid of the 
Oaks” was written and acted to grace the occasion. The eldest son of that 
marriage seems to have been he who is now Earl of Derby and British 
Premier. The second play, “The Lord of the Manor,” has a curious pre- 
face, all about the musical drama, taking the common-sense ground that 
people ought not to fight duels in operas, and that “song, in any action in 
which reason tells us it would be unnatural to sing, must be preposterous.” 
The general seems to talk sense when he objects to “ five or six fellows with 
fusils presented at a gentleman’s head, threatening his life in bass notes, he 
resisting in tenor, and a wife or daughter throwing herself between them in 
treble.” 


—A recent writer in Blackwood, repeating things some of which have 
been often said before, justifies as old Anglicisms a number of so-called 
Americanisms. For instance, bender, which is sometimes used as a name 
for a course of drinking, is to be found, by implication, in Allan Ramsay, who 
says: 

——*“ Come, gie’s the other bend ; 
We'll drink their health, however it may end.” 
And the same author calls a hard drinker a bender. To transfer the word 
from the man to the thing was not hard. all for autumn is a word which 
reposes on the authority of Raleigh and Dryden, although an English journal 
of high critical pretensions and high critical authority recently laughed at 
an American book—“ Homespun,” we think it was—for using so ridiculous 
a word. uss, meaning a squabble or confusion, is Shakespearian : 


** Like boys into a muss, kings would start forth,”’ 


gantly fine, autograph letters of all the Presidents from Washington down | says that poet in “ Antony and Cleopatra.” Our platform, too, is Shakes- 


The letters are none of them long; 


>? 


to Mr. Johnson. 


each is written on | 


pearian, and was used by Hooker also, who says: “ Conformably to the 


one page of writing-paper, and it was therefore possible to make of them an platform of Geneva.” Sag, from which we get our soggy, as applied to 


inlaid volume. Mr. Lincoln's is short and, characteristically, is expressive | 
of that friendliness and kindness which constituted not the smallest of his | 


claims to the admiration of his countrymen and.all mankind. 
follows : “ Whom it may concern. William Johnson, a colored boy, and bearer 
of this, has been with me about twelve months; and has been, so far, as I 


It reads as | 


marshy, shaky ground, is Shakespearian, and is likewise to be found in 
Fuller: “ That it may not sag from the intention of its founders,” he says. 
Slick occurs in Chaucer, who spells it slike, and makes it rhyme to chicke. 
Mr. Banks's metaphor in his famous saying, “ Let the Union slide,” was anti- 
cipated by Shakespeare, who, in the “Taming of the Shrew,” has the 
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expression, “ Let the world slide ; 
Dorigene, in the “ Franklin's Tale,’ 
Lear” Shakespeare says : 


* say, “ Let her sorrow slide.” In 


“She that herself wil! s/iver and distraut,” 

though sliver has been thought a New England colloquialism for sp?inter 
Splurge tarns out to be the Northumbrian aplairge. 
English word. Stent or stint is used by Switt: 
drink in a day?” he asks. 


“ How much wine do you | 
“My stint in company is a pint at noon.’ 


Squelch claims the respectable authority of the ballad of “ St. George and 


the Dragon” 


** He was the cream of Brecknock, and flower of all the Welsh, 
But Saint George he did the dragon feil, and gave him a plaguy squelch.” 

All these words, “ with the exception, perhaps, of bender,” the writer thinks 
worthy to be used by English authors. Skedaddle, too, one of the most dis- 
agreeable of words, he likes. Certain Americanisms, properly so-called, 
such as caucus, buncombe, lobbying, log-rolling, wire-pulling, he expects to sec 
adopted into English speech now that England has “ begun to Ameri- 
canize her politics, and to travel down the greasy slope that leads to univer- 
sal suffrage.” It appears that “the persistent, not to say the impudent 
Beales” has already helped to popularize mass meeting. 
indignation meeting in Edinburgh. Or a barbecue, with Mr. Beales in the 
principal ré/e. Others of our corrupt forms of speech he mentions to con- 
demn very decidedly as “offensive to educated Englishmen ”—whether in 
Britain or America, we would add, if we might. Locate is among these ; so 
are donate, approbate, orate—which is a word good enough to live and be 
used —posted, in the sense of “ well-informed,” and balance, in the sense of “ the 
remainder,” of which last-mentioned pair Mr. D. G, Mitchell is guilty. Still 
other words with which the critic finds fault we do not speak of, for the 
reason that words made for humorous purposes he has often mistaken for 
words made in earnest. He evidently writes about us without having ever 
been among us and without knowing too much of us. But his mistakes are 
not very bad. None of them is as amusing as that one of Mr. Gerald Massey's, 
who, lately passing judgment on our poetry—in The North British Review, 
we believe—took Mr. Lowell’s “essence peddler” for a cimex lectularius, 
and kindly aired his knowledge in a note. One can imagine how discrimin- 
ative would be his judgment of the various excellences of our poets. 


—When one remembers the good old times, and how then we had to 
use sealing-wax or vari-colored wafers for closing fast our letters; how 
the making and mending of quill-pens was a trade to be learned ; how the 
proper folding of a letter in such form as would make it safe to entrust it to 
the mails was almost a craft and mystery by itself; when the “ Young Man’s 
Guides” and the “ Guides for Young Women” were justified in their profuse | ; 
teachings as regards epistolary correspondence—when one remembers this 
he hardly knows how to be thankful enough for the present days of note- 
paper, of pens of steel and gold and mixed metals, of envelopes, o 
postage stamps and gluten. Certainly, the immense increase in the num- 
ber of letters sent through the post-offices of Christendom which has taken 
place within the memory of men not very old, is not wholly due to the 
greater cheapness of letter-carriage and the greater intelligence of people 
generally. 


We suggest an 


may now prepare the manuscript of a letter, shut it up tight, and prepay it. | 


It would be curious to know just how much more mail matter has gone | 


through the post-oflices than would have gone through them if somebody | 
had not invented that little machine for punching holes all round each stamp | 


in a sheet of postage-stamps, thus making it possible to tear one off easily 
without spoiling it? Thousands yearly, no doubt. And so of the invention 
of envelopes, of cheap postage, of gluten, and the other aids to epistolary 


literature. They have made letter-writing indefinitely easier and more 
frequent. One might question whether they have not made it too easy for 


some purposes. Our Swifts and Popes are not going to sit down and produce 
those extremely elaborate letters of the old Swifts and Popes, who had before 
their eyes the wholesome fear of paying several shillings for the transmission 
of each package of their wit, or of begging a frank ; of making blunders 
in the folding, of disfizuring their hands for life with a chance drop of boil- 
ing wax, of having to whittle a goose-quill, perhaps, in the midst of some 
fine sentiment or ingenious turn of thought. Our forefathers had to make 
a serious business of carrying on a correspondence, and the emotions with 
which they entered on the task of inditing must doubtless have been con- 
ducive to a careful performance of the task when entered upon. We, their 
descendants, are as letter-writers debauched by ease. The Swift of to-day, 
wherever he is, probably scratches off numerous little notes to which our 
Pope replies without deliberation. With mixed feelings, therefore,“one may 
1ead of the latest improvement in envelopes. Anybody who is too sorry 


The Nation. 


‘King | animprovement afterall. Messrs. Goodall, of London, to obviate the nec: 


Mie ‘| envelope which we are now obliged to wet, and 
Squirm is also an old | 


Not a small part of it is directly due to the ease with which one | 


| The Crayon 


| business. 
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and before him by Chaucer, who makes | may console himself with the information that it seems to be not very muc 


hof 
| of wetting with the tongue the gummed portion of envelopes, have invent e/ 
and patented a new one which has the gluten not on the flap, b 


Ais . | 
i 





ut on the 


} part over which the flap comes. So by we part of the 


tting the same 
pressing it down hard, we 
| close our letter without touching the gluten or gum at all. 

—Rarely has more gratifying intelligence passed over the Cable than 
that of the assured Since the rumor of his death, 
which at first seemed indubitable, a decided reaction has taken place 
the public belief, and few will now question the prosperous tidings. The 
interest felt in this intrepid explorer is largely, but not wholly, personal. 
There are political reasons for the British desire that he should succeed, as 
there are for the Portuguese opposition to his progress ; and all the world ia 
concerned that he should destroy the slave-trade on the east coast of Africa, 
| There remains the geographical riddle of which Burton, Grant, Speke, ar 
| Baker have read a part, and which Dr. Livingstone is now endeavoring 
to elucidate still further, and to connect his disc 


safety of Dr. Livingstone. 


Verlies from the Zambeai 
northward with those of his fellow-explorers from Gondokoro southward 
The following extract from the preface to his latest work will 


track of his present exploration : 


show the 


“T hope,” he says, “to ascend the Rovuma, or some other river north of 
Cape Delgado, and, in addition to my other work, sliall strive, 
along the northern end of Lake Nyassa, and round the soutl 
Lake Tanganyika, to ascertain the watershed of 


by passit 


eth ena ¢ 


that part of Africa 


We may expect him, therefore, to reach the southern shore of t! 


Albert N’yanza, and to fix the limits of the basin which contains t} 


uaAt ma 
nificent reservoir of the Nile. There will then remain little of Southern 
| Africa which is not known, and almost as little not traversed by Liv 
stone. 
—The London Building News for October 11 contained two companion 


plates explained by a short article, the general title of all of which was 
“Tilustrations of Competitions, No. I.” 
the proposed series 


The example taken for this first of 
was Retford Town Hall. The building has been erect 
and now Zhe Building News takes the accepted design, as built, 


the rejected designs, prepares 


and one of 
pictures of both from the same point of view, 
lithographs the two on the same scale, and presents the twins to the public 
with an explanatory article which says little more than “ Look here, upon 
this picture, and on this.”” The public, accordingly, looks; 
agree with the editors, who say that if 
are satisfied with their selection” it is not — “that public 
will endorse their decision.” The editors say, in regard to their action, that, 

“the hope of impressing committees ana corporations witl 
duty,” they ‘ , Specimens of competitions, by 
| presenting illustrations of successful designs by the side of one of the un- 
| successful ones, and so leave readers to judge of the taste and wisdom dis 
played by deciding bodies.” Their selection of a first example is, therefore, 
)a good one—tor, absurd as are the results of nearly all architectural compe- 
| titions both in America and in -Europe, it seldom happens that any more 
| ridiculous comparison is possible than this, between a really very good 


and we wholly 
“the corporate authorities of Retford 


opinion 





a Sense ol 


‘intend to give, occasionally 


| design rejected and a feeble and inane one accepted and carried out. The 
t 
| | idea of the series is a good one. We are beginning to have specialist jour 


nals of some moment in this country, but when shall we have one capable 


of such an original idea and of such pluck in defying local interests and 
consulting the true interest of its readers? When, indeed 
an architectural journal at all? The attempt has not been made, 
approached the matter from the artistic side, and 7ie Archi 
tects and Me Journal from the side of market prices and routine 
Both these journals are dead. 


shall we have 


’ 


although 


cha ics 


The American Institute of Archi- 


| tects has discussed the need and the chance of success of a journal under 


theirown management, but has done nothing—has not even printed its own 
sessional papers or proceedings. 


LIFE OF FRANOIS WAYLAND.* 


“ A Goop enough biography of a good enough man” was the judgment 
we felt inclined to pass on this book as we were going through it. But 
as we read on into the second volume the biography seemed to us not so 
good as good enough, while the man seemed better than we had at first 
thought him. Such greatness as Dr. Wayland had was moral greatness, 


and that increases with a man’s years. But the account here given of his 


*** A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, D.D., 
Selections from his Personal Reminiscences and Correspondence. 
cis Wayland and H, L. Wayland.”” New York: Sheldon & Co. 


LL.D., including 
By his sons, Fran 
2 vols., pp. 429, 379. 
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early life is interesting ; it is an account of a state of things now passed | 
away, and of which we can all remember something, and of which we are | 


| 
| 


in a sense the product. As one goes on, however, and reaches the five-hun- | 
dredth or six-hundredth page, and the interest becomes more and more 
dependent on Dr. Wayland individually—Dr. Wayland’s opinions and feel- 
ings and actions—the book, as we found it, grows to be a little tedious and 
dull. More than a little; in fact, as we read it we were for a while almost 
tempted to wish that the graduates of Brown University had been less 
numerous ; were even almost tempted to wish that the members of the 
Baptist communion in the United States were not so many as we are glad to | 
hear they are. For we suspect that if the “ pupils, parishioners, and friends” 
of whom the dedication speaks had been fewer in number, we should have 
had a memoir with fewer pages; and, good and profitable as biography is, 
it is true—indeed, it is almost proverbially true—that to have fewer pages 
would be an excellent thing in nearly any biography as yet known. Gener- 
ally it is the ex-pupil or the ex-parishioner or some other ez-officio worship- 
per who writes biography for the delight of the other ex-parishioners or ex- 
pupils. And to us, speaking in the interest of the general, and not necessarily 
Baptist, reader, it seems as if the life of ex-President Wayland could very 
well have been put into a single volume of the size of these. We could 
have done well enough with less of what he said to other clergymen—not 
the most important of men outside of their own denomination ; and less of 
what they said to him; and less of what they said of him ; and with a less 
detailed account of his own sayings and doings, which, as here recorded, 
sometimes are of some importance and oftener are of no importance, except 
as all men’s words and actions are of some consequence to somebody. Let 
us say here that as regards putting themselves forward, there is no fault to 
be found with the writers of this memoir. They are chary of comment and 
disquisition ; they modestly trust a great deal—a great deal too much, we 
think—to Dr. Wayland and his friends to be the doctor’s biographers ; and, 
if thus they made the work too long—if thus it was made easier for the 
writers and not so easy for the readers, they at any rate thus gave it a tone 
which many late biographies have wanted. 

Francis Wayland was born in this city on the 11th of March, 1796. It 
was rather less than three years before his birth that his parents arrived in 
New York from England. But his father, a currier, was of democratic 
opinions as regards government ; his mother, whose opinions on any sub. 
ject were of at least equal value with her husband’s, was an enthusiastic 
lover of liberty ; and, although in their son’s after life it is plain to be seen 
that—as his parentage would naturally lead us to expect—his heart was 
warmer towards England than that of very many Americans of his time, 
yet it is plain, too, that he was a republican and a thorough going American 
citizen. As regards religion, the influence of his father’s house was not so 
good. Old Mr. Wayland was one of the strictest of Calvinistic Baptists ; 
his son regrets that he himself was not freed from certain dogmas of that 
form of faith—which now are obsolete—till he had for some years been a 
preacher. Probably the father’s abilities were not so eminent as his piety 
was ardent. He relinquished his trade—in which, by skill and industry, he 
was prosperous—and turned preacher, feeling it his duty to “‘ make known 
to his fellow-men the riches of that grace of which he waa a partaker ;” but 
he never became distinguished nor even successful. The sick-room, and not 
the pulpit, was his place of vantage, and he had hardly an equal, we are 
told, in pressing religious topics on his neighbors during his pastoral visits. 
Mrs. Wayland, as we make her out, was a person of considerably higher 
intelligence. She, like her husband, was a self-denying Christian; but it 
may be doubted if she held on to the doctrines nearly so firmly as he. To 
her influence we may probably attribute an amelioration of the Rev. Mr. 
Wayland’s doctrine as he advanced in years, and doubtless she did much, 
with her cheerful and lovable character, to render more attractive the 
home in which presided her husband, who, we are informed, rather liked 
unquestioning obedience from his children ; whose only guests, his son says, 
were “ deacons, ministers, and persons eminent for piety ;’ and who possibly, 
in his conversation as in his belief, “ dwelt too exclusively on election and the 
sovereignty of God,” ideas which once tended to make “ sound theologians,” 
but which seem to have always made rather rizorous heads of families. 

Francis his parents sent to as good schools as New York afforded, 
and bad enough they would appear to have been. It is from Doctor Way- 
lind’s experience in the Latin and Greek classes of his boyhood that we 
trace a good deal of his iconoclastic theorizing as regards proper methods 
and aims in education. He was made to learn his Latin grammar by rote | 
and his Greek grammar he memorized also, from a text-book written | 
in Latin, and rarely had a teacher even tolerably good. At Union College, 
whence he graduated with a fair share of credit at the age of seventeen, 
the case was not much better than in the boys’ schools, and probably he 
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died without ever having known what it is to enjoy thoroughly any of the 
greatest works of the human mind—as he would not let us call them. He 
was not particularly brilliant as a scholar, though it is necessary to make 
some abatement from the disparaging tone when he says of himself: “I 
always think I can do what other men have done by taking two or three 
times the pains they have taken.” It was not his way to speak otherwise 
than humbly of his own abilities, and he was really far from being over- 
conceited or arrogant—as a man, at any rate ; asa Baptist, he seems to us to 
have had quite a sufficient confidence in the doctrines held by his sect, and we 
observe that, as a citizen of our own mighty republic, he occasionally gives 
an amusing, rather than a too modest, judgment on the unhappy foreigner. 
Like others of our own countrymen—and other people’s countrymen, for 
that matter—much of his travelling abroad seems as if done on the war- 
path. “ From first to last,” he says, “all my dealing with Frenchmen has 
shown me more and more their disposition to lying and dishonesty.” And 
with Paris he is very angry: “I was glad to be out of a city without God, a 
city of frivolity, of heartless gayety, of thorough selfishness, of sensual appe- 
tite and savage passions; there seems to be among the people no moral 
basis.” One would almost think him a Frenchman describing New York. 

But, as we have said, he appears, as a man, to have been modest rather 
than arrogant, without, however, being too self-distrustful. No doubt he 
meant nearly all he said when he said he could do what other men had 
done by taking a great deal more pains than they had taken; but there is 
no doubt either that he could always justly depend on himself, and be 
depended on, to take the necessary pains. He had a good, serviceable intel- 
lect, hard worked at all times in its owner’s life, deficient in imagination 
and humor, incapable, probably, of very high polish, strong rather than 
acute or delicate, and excellent in the executive faculties. The executive 
character of his mind might, by the way, be inferred from the pictures on 
the wall of his study, where he had two portraits of Napoleon, one of Wel- 
lington, and one of Cromwell, whom he held in great admiration. And the 
great works of his life, the management through many years of Brown Uni- 
versity, which he raised from a low condition to a high rank among Ameri- 
can colleges, and his labors in behalf of the prisoners in Rhode Island jails, 
which, as he found them, were slaughter-houses, and, as he left them, were 
houses of reformation ; his labors for a dozen religious societies, for public 
and private charities, were all triumphs of energetic administrative abili- 
ties, guided and controlled by a moral and religious code in which he firmly 
believed and by which he habitually shaped his actions. 

To return to the story of his life. On leaving college he studied medi- 
cine in Troy with a Mr. Burritt, who seems to have been the first to rouse 
his mind into activity. In 1816, when he was twenty years old, he was 
converted by the Rev. Luther Rice, and thereupon resolved upon entering 
the ministry. His father had become poor, and it was with difficulty that 
young Wayland could make the journey to Andover and support existence 
for a year in that seminary. He did so, however, but at the end of twelve 
months was obliged to think about leaving his studies and earning where- 
withal to feed and clothe himself. Just in the nick of time came an invita- 
tion to go to Union College as a tutor. This fact isa proof that he was a 
meritorious student while an undergraduate. He went, and remained there 
for four years, teaching anything and everything, for there was a dearth of 
instructors in the various branches of what was then a collegiate education, 
working very hard in his temporary profession, as he always worked at 
whatever he had in hand, and meantime trying to do something in the way 
of preparation for the profession to which he looked forward. He tried hard 
to prepare sermons, laboring for months, sometimes, on a single composition. 
A good sermonizer he never became, and at the first it was a sort of work 
exceedingly difficult to him. The college he was glad to get away from, 
and in 1821, when twenty-five years of age, he accepted a call from the First 
Baptist Church in Boston. There he by-and-by got considerable reputation 
from a mission sermon, which was published on both sides of the water and 
very highly praised. It is now altogether forgotten, as are two other dis- 
courses on “ The Duties of the American Citizen,” which also were requested 
for publication, were mach read and commended, and made their author 
known throughout his denomination as the most promising of the Baptist 
clergymen. But the work of the pastorate was not precisely what he liked ; 
his health had become somewhat impaired; and after four or five years of 
service he was glad to go back to Schenectady and accept a professorship 
tendered him by Dr. Nott. He was then thirty years old, and not long 
before had married his first wife, Miss Lucy Lincoln, of Boston, who died 
in 1834. His second wife was a Mrs. H. 8. Gage, of the same city, whom 
he married in 1838. His second stay at Union College was very short ; for in 
the end of 1826, when he was in his thirty-first year, he was honored by an 
election to the presidency of Brown University, and at once complied with it. 
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This was his field of greatest usefulness. The institution needed a re- 
former, and in Dr. Wayland it got one of a radical sort, fearless in temper, 
with clear views of what he wanted, and very well able to keep the new 
system going after he had established it. “The first business which I 
undertook,” he says, “ was to frame a set of laws for the college.” A change 
could hardly help being advantageous. There was great laxness of dis- 
cipline ; the instruction given was limited in amount and not of the best 
quality ; a professor of the period is described as sitting in his class-room 
with the text-book open before him, following one by one the lines of 
the lesson as the scholar repeated it, and mildly saying, when the recitation 
outstripped his finger, “ Not so fast—not quite so fast ;’ there was a barrel 
of ale kept in the cellar, to which all the students had free access ; the plea 
of having made one at a late supper party used to be received as an excuse 
for failure in recitation ; many of the instructors, among whom was no man 
of any eminence, lived outside of college and exercised no supervision over 
their pupils, who were the dread of the townspeople as brawlers, chicken- 
thieves, persons addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, profane, card- 
players, and otherwise reprehensible. All this evil Dr. Wayland vigorously 
attacked, and very soon had an orderly college with an increased number 
of students. He himself was a teacher in the institution, and was not only 
strict but in his severe way enthusiastic in the performance of every 
duty, making himself a good professor, and an active, able president, who 
kept an eye on everything and held himself ready to attend to everything, 
from the pecuniary interests of the corporation to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the latest freshman. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that his collegiate duties occupied all 
his time. He preached occasionally outside of the chapel, taught a Bible 
class, delivered lectures and addresses to religious, agricultural, and other 
associations ;* wrote books not profound or new, but widely useful as text- 
books in schools and colleges, on moral science, on political economy, 
on intellectual philosophy; wrote tracts, memoirs of missionaries, very 
many articles in reviews and the journals of his denomination, busied 
himself in improving prison discipline, and in a dozen different ways 
made his collegiate life at Providence, for nearly thirty years, most 
laborious and very useful. In 1855 he resigned his presidency, and his 
death occurred in September, 1865. The ten years between these two 
events were partly spent in filling the place of pastor of one of the Baptist 
churches in Providence, and with hard work of various kinds. For that 
matter, he never knew how to rest ; it was rightly said of him that “he 
had a bruised brain.” When in middle life he visited Europe, he said to 
Dr. Stow: “ This visiting Europe is not what it is cracked up to be. You 
have come here for your health ; that is well enough ; but I do not think 
any minister has a right to spend six months for the mere purpose of sight- 
seeing. All the talk about mental improvement is the merest fudge. Life 
is too short to justify the waste of such a fraction of it. If I live to return, 
I shall set my face against the practice as wicked.” He never was easy 
unless with a yoke of some sort on him ; with him to live as in the sight of 
God was to live as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye. 

Summing up his character, we should say that, intellectually, he was 


more than a common man, without being at all a great one; he wrote | 


much, but he added to literature nothing of permanent value. Of his re- 
ligious character we hardly feel able to make an estimate. At sixty-nine 
years of age he held fast, and apparently held it unchanged, the faith pre- 


sented to him by the revivalist preacher, Mr. Luther Rice, when he was | 
still a youth, and died as he had lived, an undoubting believer in the Baptist | 
creed—a creed from which most men who grow seem to have been, during | 


his lifetime, growing away. Morally considered, he was a man to be much 


admired ; admirable rather than very lovable, perhaps, but certainly ad- | 


mirable, doing with all his might every duty which he thought to be laid 
upon him. The cause of good education, of good morals, had his intelligent, 
laborious, self-sacrificing service from his youth till his death ; and, if it is 
true that he is not to be remembered by many generations, yet while he is 
remembered, he will be known as he would have best liked to be known— 
as a man who, in his own generation, worked hard to do good and did good. 


BOLLER'S “AMONG THE INDIANS.” * 


Books of Indian adventure are generally popular and generally false. 
We hope the connection between these two facts is not a necessary one, 
for we have here a book which, as a whole, is evidently truthful and which 
we should like to see successful. The modest endeavor of the author has 
been “to narrate truthfully, and without exaggeration, such incidents as 


** Among the Indians: Eight Years in the Far West, 1858-1566. By Henry A. 
Boller.” Phijadelpbia: T. Ellwood Zell. 1568. 
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fell under [his] personal observation, and also to portray faithfully Indian 
life in its home aspect.” The value and charm of the book lie in his suc- 
cess in carrying out this intention. And its picturings of Indian wild life 
have much more than transient value ; they are worthy a place among the 
materials of Indian history. The age of hunting and fur-trading will soon 
belong to the past, and its peculiar phases of Indian life will go with it; for 
either the progress of civilization wil! do away with the Indian of olden 
time, by calling him up to a higher plane of life, or, failing in that, it will, to 
use the familiar language of Mr. Sprague, cause him rapidly to “ climb the dis 
tant mountains and read his doom in the setting sun.” In either case, such 
faithful photographic views of what was, before Pacific railroads and gold 
mines changed everything, are very welcome. Not that we are without 
books of a similar character, but, contrary to prevalent opinion, there is no 
one stereotyped phase of Indian life; and the tale of one tribe does not 
exhaust the story, or give a complete view, any more than all European life 
could be given through a description of a single kingdom. Hence, we we! 
come the addition to our gallery of these views of life among the Minnetarees 
and neighboring tribes on the Upper Missouri. 


But just on account of its general excellence the errors of the book 
should be carefully noticed. The intimate acquaintance of the author being 
limited to the Minnetarees and those around them, he falls into mistakes 
about tribes more remote. Thus, when he says, on page 32, that “ the 
and are unlike the Rees, who * have a perma 
nent settlement which they occupy during the summer,” he judges by 


appearances and not according to fact. 


Sioux are always roaming,” 


Of course, when bands of Sioux 
appeared at or near the trading posts of the Rees and Ciros Ventres, they, 
being away from home, would be “ roaming.” But a large number of the 
Sioux have the same kind of permanent summer settlements as the Rees 
Again, page 118, he says: “ The only wild prairie Indians that raise corn 
are the Ricarees, Mandans, and Minnetarees.’’ But the Yanctons, Sissitons, 
and some of the Yanctonais do certainly plant, and the name of the Minune 
canjus (those who plant by the water), a band of the Titons, indicates the 
same thing. These instances test the value of the opinion offered that the 
Indians of Mr. Boller’s acquaintance have made most progress in civilization 
and deserve most attention. The aflirmative testimony concerning their for 
wardness is acceptable, but the negative testimony concerning others is worth 
little. 

If the author had studied more thoroughly into the nature and meaning 
of Indian customs, he would not use the word “ medicine” as he does. That 
he has much company in his misuse of the word is no defence, but only 
makes it more necessary to criticise it. And we rightfully expect him to be 
more accurate than the newspaper reporters attending our Indian commis 
sions, or the flying observers who spend a month on a buffalo hunt and 
dash back to write a book. That which is translated “ making a medicine ’”’ 
is really an incantation of the spirits, an opening of the spirit-world for the 
reception of favors. The so-called spiritualism of our times and people has 
had, from time immemorial, a greater development, with much less hum 
bug, among our North American Indians. It is essentially their religion 
It pervades their whole life, and its incantations and demonolatry enter into 
every important decision. 
healing of disease. 


Of course it has an important part to play in the 
This has probably given rise to the misconception above 





|noted. These healers are conjurers, and their healing is professedly by spir 
| itual agencies and not by the use of natural remedies. There are Indian 
| doctors who use roots, herbs, and sweats in their practice, and these are 
properly medicine men, but they are a different class from the conjurers 


who are miscalled the “ medicine men.” 


The term falsely translated “ medi 
cine” means the incomprehensible and supernatural. ‘ Manito” 
in the Algonquin, and “ Wakan ” in the Sioux family. 


is the word 
It is only in connec- 
tion with some definitive, as great or good, that it is used as a name for a 
personal God. The “ Wakantanka” of the Dakotas is literally the Great 
Incomprehensible. But this idea of a supreme personal “ Wakan”’ is not 
ginal native idea. It has come in since their contact with Europeans. 
And hence the author's conclusion needs modification when he says, page 
111, that “their numerous dances and ceremonies are but feasts and fasts 
to please the Great Spirit.” 

This is true only in small part. 
addressed to the Great Spirit. 


the ori 


Indian worship, even now, is not often 
It is a worship of an unknown, mysterious 
power, generally incarnated or represented through bears, wolves, sun and 
moon, stones, and the like. Mr. Boller’s view of this subject is superficial 
and incorrect. He also lays himself open to the suspicion that he knows 
as little of other religions as of that of the Indians, for he goes on to say, 
p. 111: “ Thus their religion is essentially the same as that of more enlight 
ened nations, differing only in the mode of its observance.” If the relivion 
, of the “ more enlightened nations” is one of works and penances, then it 
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despair and misanthropy. In the course of time he falls in love with a young 


American girl whom he meets in Berlin, by name Emmy, and is brought to feel 


may be the same. But this throws out of the account Protestant Chris- 


tianity, which is supposed to have some place in the religious life of the en- 
] 


in her presence the very unsubstantial character of all that he has to offer her. 
In a paroxysm of aristocratic indignation—very naturally and skilfully intro- 
duced—and in her hearing, he puts a deadly affront upon her character. She 
returns to America, and he follows her to ask her forgiveness, but fails even to 
obtain an interview. But he has not come to this country quite in vain. He 


ightened nations of the world. 
The author's estimate of Indian character is, in the main, a just one. 


for good or evil,” 


“ The Indians are only Jidians ; men of violent impulse 
page 420. 


which command respect, so that he is constrained to say (preface) : “If in all 


Yet such hearty intercourse as his discovers many qualities 


my dealings with white men I had found the same sense of honor that 
characterized my ‘savage’ friends, my appreciation of human nature would 
be much higher.” It would have been well if he had been satisfied with | 
such honest and truthful statements of what he knew, instead of also 
indulging himself in some of the cheap, sentimental twaddle about the 
destiny of the Indian race and their melancholy future, of which no one | 


knows anything. It is but natural that as, on his last visit, he sweeps down 
the rapid Missouri and sees a ruined because deserted fort, weedy and | 


feels himself rapidly loosened from his old moorings by the strong breath of 
action exhaled from American life, and in particular by an accidental but 
most stimulating dip into public affairs at a mass meeting at Hoboken, to 
which he is provoked by an attack on his dear friend and host, a certain 
Smith. And now falls on him with a terrible sort of irony the discovery 
that he is not the son of the man whose name he bears. This the reader 


| knows to be an error, but it plays a most important part in the development 


of the young man’s history. He goes back to Germany, resolved to forget 





blackened relics of once lively villages, the momentary feeling should be | Emmy for ever, and to begin a new life which shall be all his own. He is 
sad regret, as though it were the last act of the drama and the final ending. | hard at work with his books and pen when the war with Austria breaks 
out. He enters the Prussian army, is wounded at Sadowa, and during his 
convalescence meets with a number of very stiff examples of the inhumanity 
which may result from aristocratic convictions. He now hugs his base birth 


But, aside from unreasoning sentiment, here is no proof on which to base 
such gloomy conclusions. The migration of Indian tribes is not an uncom- 
mon thing, and their last year’s tent-poles argue nothing concerning their 
present or future numbers and prosperity. But, without any better proof, | to his soul, and clings to it with as dogged a pride as that with which he for- 
the assertion is made, page 425 and elsewhere, that the wild nature and | merly clove to his noble descent ; so that when, having again met with Emmy 
habits of the Indians cannot be eradicated, and that their tribes must retire | and become affianced to her, he discovers on the eve of his wedding-day 
before the advancing tide of emigration and waste away. On the ground of | that it is all a mistake and he ¢s the rightful heir, the flood of old emotions 
these assumptions the author recommends, for their temporary relief, that | that rushes in upon him and meets the resolutions and inspirations of his 
they should be furnished with flocks and herds, so that, as a pastoral people, | new life makes a sad whirlpool in his mind. He wanders out to his family 
they could travel as of old, and would not be wholly dependent upon game | estate and feels that, not to succumb to temptation and relapse into his 
for their subsistence. But we may well ask, How would this help to solve original state of temper, he must leave the country for a time. At this 
the Indian question? Would changing them into Tartar nomads do any- | moment he falls in with a poor bastard relative, whose half crazed imagina- 
thing to secure peace on the border, or make them any better neighbors? | tion sees in him the usurper of his own birthright and who tries to shoot 
Or would it be of any permanent advantage to them? Undoubtedly it |him. Arthur gets rid of him, but the sight of the pitiful monomaniac 
would furnish them for the present with better supplies of food, but in such | brings him back to his senses. “A man,” he cries to his friend, “ must let 
a way as to increase their arrogance and natural hostility, and would only | nothing that is dead be master over him; nothing that, if he pleases, he 
put off a little their evil day and utter destruction. They must be anchored | can destroy, build up, and destroy again—neither thought nor stone wall. 


| 





on the land—grazing-land they may at first make it, and not arable land till 
afterwards—as owners in fee simple, and become integral parts of civilized 
society, bearing its burdens and protected by its laws, or they are, and ever 
will be, what their ill-wishers say of them—nothing but the scum on the 
advance wave of civilization, without a future and without a hope. But 


can direct. : gail want 


A GERMAN-AMERICAN NOVEL.* 


Herr Grimm is already known to American readers by the English 
translation of his “ Life of Michael Angelo.” In the work now before us he 
seems to have taken !eave for a time, at least, of the past, and, selecting a 
subject full of an immediate and living interest, he has produced one of the 
most remarkable novels that have recently appeared in Germany. The 
moral that the tale enforces is not, perhaps, new, but it is one that will very 
well bear repetition. It consists in the idea that a man’s real, substantial 
worth lies in character, pure and simple, and that in comparison with this 
advantage other possessions are of very small account. We in this country 
are so well prepared to admit the hollowness of that idea which the narra- 
tive is intended to demolish—the idea of caste—that the trials of the hero 
are not likely to call forth as lively a sympathy in the American reader as 
they deserve. But he will find abundance to interest him in the incidental 
reflections and in the conduct of the story. ‘ 

We are unable to follow in its details the intricate process—the bitter 
teachings of experience—through which the hero is led to cast off the tram- 
mels of his aristocratic birth and breeding, and to dissolve his high preten- 
sions. He starts in life as a pure gentleman, in the old sense of the word, 
cherishing the sense of a certain absolute innate worth, independent of his 
actions, and which, were the world as it should be, he need only present | 
himself to have recognized. Proud, chivalroug, and ready to pay his way 
through life with his person, he refuses to admit the existence of any rate 
of comparison between its value and those forces which reside in wealth and | 
But he has fallen upon hard times. He finds, after 
his father’s death, that the family estate is ruined, and that he has but a 
pittance for his support. His aristocratic virtues are as naught without a 
few square feet of ground to standon, He wraps himself in a proud reserve 
and immobility, becomes an object of antipathy to his friends, who gradu- 
ally drop him, and the opening of the story finds him in a state of melancholy | 


material possessions. 


*“Unuiiberwindliche Michte. Roman von Hermann Grimm.” Berlin. 1867. 


better things are in store for them and for us, if only reason and humanity | 


; and decision. 


| time from 1815 to 1848 was a learned age. 


Here I stand, master—this ground belongs to me. Why go to America 
instead of living and working where you are born?) Why for ever fumble 
in the past and be mastered by it? If I please I shall have the wood here 
cut down, no matter who may have planted it, let the recollections that 
hang upon it be what they will. A living man is free owner of the world!” 
Having brought his hero to this point on the road to emancipation, the 
author apparently thinks that he has done enough for him, and allows him 
to be killed by a bullet from his crazy enemy, who, lying in ambush, has 
overheard the above profession of faith. In a short sequel the fortunes of 
the other persons of the story are disposed of, and the climax of serene self- 
detachment from a superstitious regard for hereditary dignities, as well as 
from ‘an equally irrational dread of ‘them, is exhibited by the heir’s friend 
Erwin, who, in his youth, has voluntarily abandoned his title, and thrown 
himself into the practice of medicine ; but subsequently (since the war with 
Austria, that is) feeling a vocation for public affairs, and following the 
advice of a sort of impeccable American sage named Wilson (through 
whose very transparent disguise we detect the lineaments of no less a per- 
son than Mr. R. W. Emerson), he resumes his countship for the sake of the 
material assistance that it will yield him in his career. 

Readers whose taste has been vitiated by the highly seasoned fiction of 
the French and English schools will be likely to find the manner of Herr 
Grimm's novel somewhat slow and tame; but to ourselves it has been very 
refreshing, after these strong doses of realism and physiology, to encounter 
what we find here: a limpid narrative with a plot thoroughly well-con- 
sidered, and yet not above all things dramatic, and marked, perhaps, by a 
faint deficiency of “ body,” but rich in what painters call “tone,” and in a 
certain personal nobleness, and moving to its end with leisurely firmness 
This almost Goethean repose and deliberateness render it 
difficult to illustrate our sketch of the book by short extracts. Towards the 
close, it must be confessed, this quality becomes excessive and tends to over- 
diffuseness. Here, however, is a clever description of the present condition 
of Germany : ’ 





“It is a time of transition. An era of mental barbarism seems 
to be dawning. The moral influence of art hardly continues to be recog- 
nized. In my day it was perbaps overvalued. In my day Germany was 
like a monstrous university. Whoever had not studied was of no account, 
and whoever had was of account only in proportion to his scholarship. The 
A thousand years hence, per- 
haps, when children are told of it, they will form a picture of it in their 
minds as a time in which no wind blew, in which the children never cried 
nor did any useless naughtiness, and no loud word was spoken in the streets, 
and in which naught was seen but processions of still old men and reveren- 
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tial youths wandering from library to library, teaching and being taught, 
until suddenly in March, 1848, a fearful hurricane arose, turned the heads 
of all, and for a while deprived them of their understanding. And when 
they came to their senses again the spirit of erudition had departed, and the 
Germans worked and kept house like other people, going so far as to make 
war, which previously would have been thought impossible, and even to be 
victorious ! 


possible for the old purely intellectual budget to cover the whole 
of the national life.” 


expenses 
Here, by way of contrast, is a picture of our own country. An American 
is supposed to speak : 


“Tn your country the individual knows a thousand times more. He is 
obliged to, and he has infinitely better opportunities for learning. You have 
the repose, the refinement, the arts, the understanding ; we have as yet only 
vital force and self-confidence. We challenge boldly the good-will of fate, 
and leave our boundaries unprotected. Germans, English, Irish, negroes, 
Frenchmen, all swarm without mixing through our midst; but before long 
they will be firmly welded together. It is just as in the primeval times, 
when the ingredients of the present peoples of Europe were brought 
together, and the turbid stream of intermingling nationalities flowed over 
the land and needed centuries to separate into clear water and fruitful soil. 
Our settlement is yet in the future ; but with what certainty we may expect 
it! I think of then, not of now, when I speak of America; of those times 
when four hundred millions instead of fifty shall live here, all reading, 
working, thinking, strivfng forwards, and Asia long since subdued! Then 
will our true civilization begin. To-day there is naught but uproar and confu- 
sion. But even to-day I cannot forget that the thoughts are to be forged 
which shall deliver to those generations the best of what our time pos- 
sesses. 


It is extremely gratifying to see a scholar like Herr Grimm, whose life 
has been spent in almost purely historical and wsthetic studies, filled with 
sO Warm a*sympathy with the life of the present time, even when the forms 
in which it resides are without beauty and harmony. Men of artistic (as 
well as of aristocratic) temperament are everywhere apt to be too exclusively 
sensitive to the form and manner of things, and to have no perception of 
that inward breath of lifeand health which blows through them, and which, 
tending as it does to the future, is often the one point in their composition 
that has any significance. In Herr Grimm the love of the study of history 
subsists on the best terms with his artistic sympathies, and the result is 
liberalism in its best sense, liberalism absolute—a judgment formed on a 
complete survey of the facts. It will be indeed fortunate for Germany if, 
in the era of hard work and disentanglemeut which now lies before her, 
there may be found many men on the pattern of the author of these vol- 
umes—men who, without ceasing to be students, are citizens, and who, 
while still sustaining the honor of their country in the domain of the intel- 
lect, lend a hearty voice and helping hand to those who are immersed in the 
dust and sweat of practical Jabor. 


Lord Bacon’s Essays. By James R. Boyd. (New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co.)—This is the first attempt, we believe, to make a text-book of the essays 
of Lord Bacon. Mr. Hallam, many years ago, in his “ Introduction to the 
Literature of Modern Europe,” suggested that “they might be judiciously 
introduced . . . . intoa sound method of education—one that shouid 
make wisdom rather than mere knowledge its object, and might become a 
text-book of examination in our schools.” It is unnecessary to say anything 
of the essays as essays; Mr. Boyd thus sums up their merits as a text-book : 
“ Abounding in classical learning, in occasional great felicities of style, in 
solid, weighty, and ingenious thought; also in forms of expression anti- 
quated, obsolete, and obscure; in sentences sometimes elegant, sometimes 
decidedly the reverse, and these in many instances not well arranged as to 
length or structure, or distribution into paragraphs of suitable length. On 
these and other accounts these essays are admirably adapted for critical pur- 
poses, for the culture of judgment and taste, for the comparison of older 
forms of expression with those approved at the present day, and as a prepa- 
ration for the intelligent and appreciative reading of the great English 
authors of the seventeenth century, so rich in thought, in learning, and in 
genius.” However easy of digestion the essays may be to older minds, they 
are certainly rather solid food for the nascent intellect of the young. Mr. 
Boyd himself acknowledges that “ the critical study of Bacon, in preparing 
the present work, has convinced the editor that Bacon is far from being so 
easily understood and appreciated by the common mind as Macaulay repre- 
sents him.” The editor has selected those of the essays which “are consid- 
ered decidedly the most valuable,” and has annotated them, borrowing 
largely from Archbishop Whately, suggesting improvements in Bacon's 


style, translating Latin quotations, and explaining the meaning of obsolete | 


words. He has made analyses of three only of the essays, namely: those on 


The Nation. 


The present situation of our country renders it no longer | 


“Truth,” “ Unity in Religion,” and “ Atheism,” and proposes to the student 
to prepare similar analyses of the others. At the close of each annotated 
essay are questions on the notes and sugyestions for rhe tal exer 


Having not quite half finished his work, the editor publishes this vo! 


ork a 


containing twenty-six annotated essays and thirty-three with no comme 

whatever, but simply with certain sentences numbered in the margin, tha 
the reader may have the mental exercise of following out the editor's plan 
for himself. 


| 
| A short and rather flimsy “ Life and Character,” principally 
| made up of quotations from Dr. Fischer and Lord Macaulay, and some criti 
| eal estimates of the essays by different distinguished writers, introduce the 
jessays. There are some evidences of carelessness in the volume. 
| that of constantly mentioning Lord Macaulay as Mr. Macaulay. This is 
only the first of a series of English prose classics, and, as far as it goes, will 
be a valuable manual for advanced students. 


One is 


Prayers of the Ages. Compiled by Caroline S. Whitmarsh. 
Ticknor & Fields.) —We shall probably convey a tolerably clear idea of the 


(Boston 





merits of this work if we say that it is about as good as * Hymns of the 
Ages,” a compilation made by Mrs. Whitmarsh in company with a 
to whom this book is dedicated. 


| friend 
The same marks of haste that character- 
| ized “ Hymns of the Ages” characterize the present work. As among the 
| hymns there were many that did not deserve a place in such a collection, 
| so there are here many prayers wherein the words are so much more abun 
|dant than the spirit that the collection would be better without them. 
Both works follow the conventional streams pretty cl But the collec 


quite a number from the heathen 


Ve 

weV. 
o 
5 


tion of prayers is very catholic, embracin 


world. One of the best prayers in the book is that of a negro who go 


s 
straight to his point, not wasting a single word, his sul 
| of President Lincoln. 


a much more homely way—not therefore, we trust, with less acceptance. 


ject being the death 
Theodore Parker here prays with Augustine, and in 
Why the heathen prayers should have been fenced off from the Christian 
portion of the book with a chapter of paragraphs about the nature of 
prayer, we have not been able to discover ; nor, any more, why Shakespeare 


, 
tri 
triti 


|should be put among the heathen as he is. But these are ing fault 


. 


The book is a good book, and is destined to serve a good purpose, 


Thiodolf, the Icelander : A Romance. 
la Motte Fouqué, author of “ Undine,” 
ete.,ete. (New York : and “ Sintram 
have secured for him a great many readers and a great deal of admiration 


From the German of the Baron 


“ Sintram,” 


“ Aslauga’s Knight,” 
James Miller.)—Fouqueé’s “ Undine” 
from the best readers. “ Thiodolf” he felt to be his most successful work. 
But it has never had the popularity of his smaller books, and very certainly 
does not deserve the popularity of “Sintram ” or of “ Undine.” But it 
| worthy of the author of those delightful tales. Especially he retains in 
“Thiodolf” the same sweetness of recital that characterizes “ Undine.” 


| Even in this English translation, which Mr. Miller has borrewed from 
' 


is 


across the Atlantic, the story reads like music. It is a romance of the goo 
old sort; and of that good old sort it is one of the best that was ever 
written. “ Thiodolf” is the story of a gentle soul in a tumultuous body. 
This is the antithesis on which the interest of the book mainly depends 
Another antithesis, scarcely | 

of the Icelander and the luxury of Constantinople. The plot of the book 
sutliciently improbable, but not more so than that of half the books which 
pretend to be written in the interest of realistic art, while the mental states 
of the various actors are depicted with marvellous felicity and truth. 


ess interesting, is that between the simplicity 


is 





The Rod Roy on the Bu'tic. By J. Macgregor, M.A. Second edition 

|(Boston: Roberts Bros.)\—We are rewarded for a conscientious reading of 
this book by being able to reverse at the end the judgment of it which we 
had formed in the middle ; and we are now disposed to praise it above “ The 
Rob Roy in Central Europe,” although the canoe is oftener exchanged for 
other modes of conveyance than on the former trip. In reality only a small 
portion of the distance between Christiania and Stockholm was traversed in 
the Rod Rey. From the Swedish capital to the Danish Isles, to Hamburg, 
and finally to the queer little province of Heligoland, two stories high and 
sea-begirt, the interest of the voyage is well sustained. The reader is tan- 
talized no longer with maps referred to but not inserted; nor is his curi 
_osity to know the shape, dimensions, and make of the canoe left unsatisfied. 
| Full particulars are given in the appendix. 
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4. The 


Articles on any Of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


GENERAL GRANT'S TESTIMONY. 


Tne published testimony of General Grant before the Judiciary 
Committee is in every way creditable to him. It shows that he had 
the good sense to perceive, at the moment of victory, both the duty of 
the Government to show magnanimity, in abandoning the right to 
punish the military leaders of the rebellion, and his own duty to 
abstain from committing the Government to anything further than 
this. In this he proved wiser than his time. Mr. Johnson, with the 
apparent approval of the nation, desired to punish those whom Grant 
had pledged the country’s honor to spare, while General Sherman, 
erring on the opposite side, sought to arrange by a military convention 
the terms of civil reconstruction. General Grant is very explicit in 
disclaiming all idea, either then or now, of assuming to regulate polit- 
ical affairs or to bestow political rights upon those who surrendered to 
him. As he very justly says, that was a matter for Congress to decide. 
It was simply his duty to leave it alone; but it is so rarely that any 
man does his uty and is content to do it, that General Grant merits 
praise for this humble virtue, The bane of Mr. Johnson has been his 
hunger to do more than his duty, by which we mean not merely to do 
more perfectly than was essential that which he was bound to do after 
some fashion, but rather to do that which it was not his place to do 
at all. If General Grant can adhere in the future as in the past to the 
simple rule of minding his own business, he will not lose reputation 
by any tasks that may be imposed upon him. 

Of the same simple but unusual order of merit is the general's state- 
ment that he did not assume to originate any civil policy, and never 
was willing to suggest any plan for civil government, although he 
freely expressed his anxiety that some kind of civil government should 
be set up as quickly as possible. It is obvious that he differed from 
most of his countrymen in this, that he did not believe himself capable 
of doing or devising everything. His experience as a military com- 
mander had neither weaned him from the love of civil law and peace- 
ful government, nor infected him with a desire to retain superfluous 
power in his own hands, nor intoxicated him with the notion of his 
own superior wisdom, All this is, speaking in an absolute sense, evi- 
dence of only humble virtues, There is nothing magnificent in it, 
nothing brilliant, nothing indicative of genius, nothing which ought not 
to be true of every man. But of how many men is it true ? 

This testimony shows very clearly that General Grant was sound in 
his views of the relation of the President and of Congress respectively 
to the work of reconstruction ; and if he is correct in the impressions he 
formed of the sentiments of others, it shows that Mr. Johnson and all 
his advisers looked upon the governments organized in 1865 as 
dependent for validity upon the subsequent action of Congress. Every 
consideration of reason and probability points to the same conclusion ; 
and the great change which came over Mr. Johnson’s views in this 
respect is an impressive proof of the danger which attends any usurpa- 
tion of power, even under the most pressing necessity. There is ne 
doubt that Mr. Johnson sincerely believed, and had much reason to be- 
lieve, that he was pursuing the path which Mr. Lincoln had laid out. 
But no sanction of this kind, and no encouragement from his party, could 
alter the fact that he was doing that which no President is elected to 
do; and he soon began to care far more for the personal triumph of 
seeing “ his policy ” successful than he did for the accomplishment of 
the purposes which we presume he, as well as Mr. Lincoln, had in 
view when that policy was devised. When we have a President whois 
capable of minding his own business, and content with doing so, we 
shall have some guaranty against this miserable personal vanity which 
is costing the nation so much. 

The straightforward answers of General Grant to the questions of 
the committee give satisfactory reasons for the reticence on political 
questions which is so freely charged upon him as a fault. Precisely 
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the same argument which justified his abstinence from suggestions to 
the cabinet upon matters pertaining to the civil administration, justi- 
fies his silence before the people now. His present business is military, 
not political. He is General-in-chief—not President, senator, or rep- 
| resentative. It wili be an evil day for us as a people when military 
/commanders are liberal with political advice and criticism for the 
_public ear. We know of nothing more offensive in General McClel- 
'lan’s career than the impertinent counsels which he despatched from 
| Harrison's Landing. And even the open disloyalty of their opponents 
could scarcely reconcile us to the direct interference of Union generals 
in the political campaigns of 1863 and 1864. Many incidents of the 
time proved the moral impossibility of a military commander’s limit- 
|ing himself to mere words in his active support of a political party. 
We are glad that General Grant does not add to mischievous prece- 
dents in this direction. Our main objection to him as a Presidential 
candidate is that he is the General of the Army. If he were a political 
general also, our objections would be insuperable. 

Of course we do not mean to say that General Grant ought to be 
accepted as a candidate upon blind trust, or without a distinct avowal 
upon his part of his political sympathies and doctrines, But it is 
enough for him to make this avowal when called upon by proper 
authority, at a reasonable time before the nomination of a candidate 
can be made. Whether that avowal will be made, and whether it wiil 
be satisfactory when made, are questions that can afford to wait a little 


longer. 





THINKING THINGS OUT. 


Ir would probably be found, if it were possible to make an exami- 
nation of the matter, that most of the delusion which seems to be 
spreading in the West about the currency is due to the too prevalent 
practice of not “ thinking things out ;” that is, of not mentally pushing 
political doctrines to their extreme conclusion, or of not trying to con- 
jure up before the mind’s eye the whole of their results if put into 
practice. It is almost painful, when one hears the Western “ cry ” 
about the currency and reads the lucubrations of such financiers at the 
East as General Butler and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, to recall the loose 
thinking and talking in support of the Government credit which pre- 
vailed during the war, and which was due to the same unfortunate 
habit of mind as the loose thinking and talking in opposition to the 
Government credit which one hears now. For instance, during the 
years 1863 and 1864 there prevailed, only too generally, an indifference 
to the amount of the public debt fully as marked and as alarming as 
the restiveness under it which we now witness. All expressions of 
anxiety about the rapidity with which it was increasing were treated 
as indications either of a constitutional tendency to croak or of sym- 
pathy with the public enemy, and of a desire to put a stop to the war. 
The unlimited capacity of the American people to bear taxation was 
then as loudly preached as the excessive burdensomeness of taxation 
now is, and, we are afraid, by many of the very orators and journalists 
who are now busy in contriving dishonest means of relieving the 
people of their honest liabilities. We do not place General Butler and 
Mr. Stevens amongst the number; but we greatly fear that if any in- 
vestor, foreign or domestic, had approached either of them for advice 
in either of the years we have mentioned, when the Government loans 
were drooping under the influence of rebel successes or rebel persist- 
ence, he would have received a very glowing account of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and been shown that the product of the 
Nevada and Colorado mines alone would in four or five years pay off 
the national debt, to say nothing of the wealth of the rest of the coun- 
try. In fact, during the mining fever of those years the gold and silver 
mines were constantly dwelt upon in speeches and articles as a ready 
means of meeting the burdens of the war if taxation should be found 
unpleasant or inconvenient, and this was done, too, by men making 
great pretensions to be considered statesmen and financiers. A little 
thinking of the matter out would, however, have made it clear that to 
talk of the Government paying off its debts with the product of the 
gold and silver mines was as absurd as to talk of its paying off its 
debts with the product of the coal mines or with the hay crop. Gov- 
ernment can only get money from mines either by working them itself 
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—in which case it must work them on the same terms as private indi- 
viduals, and can make no more out of them, if so much—or else by tax- 
ing those who do work them; and if it taxed them so heavily as to 
reduce the rate of profit below that of other business, of course capital 
would desert them and mining would cease. In fact, the obfuscating 
effect of mere names on the popular mind was never better exemplified 
than in the easy, satisfied way with which this comfortable doctrine 
was received. The difficulty which the miners themselves have since 
had, and we believe will always have, in making even a living for 
themselves out of the proceeds of their labor, has completely demolished 
it, but nothing short of actual experiment would probably have been 
suflicient to do it, so general is the tendency to believe what is pleasant 
to believe. 

Another delusion also used in support of the national credit during | 
the war was the theory, which was fully as often propounded if not 
oftener than the foregoing one, “that the whole property of the coun- 
try, real and personal, was pledged for the payment of the debt.” Nor 
was this confined to stump speeches or brokers’ advertisements. We 
remember to have seen it solemnly and formally laid down in a pam- | 
phiet on finance, written by the president of one of the New York | 
banks; and we are satisfied it gave confidence and consolation to mil- 
lions of people in dark days. Here again, however, a little thinking | 
out would have cleared away the fog, and shown that there was not 
the smallest basis in reason for this really astounding assertion, and 
that anybody who lent his money on the strength of it was really in- 
duced to lend it on false preteaces. In the discussions which have 
recently taken place on the nature of the representations made to the 
public creditor, attention has been only given to the speeches of mem- 
bers of Congressional committees, and to the letters of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the advertisements of bond brokers. But the heated | 
and enthusiastic utterances of loyal men in their speeches and writings | 
had probably fully as much, if not more, to do with selling the Goy- 
ernment bonds as the formal official promises and explanations of the | 
Government agents, 

The idea that the whole property of a nation can be pledged for 
the payment of its public debt is, in fact, a revival of the fallacy on 
which the French based the issue of their “ assignats ” in 1790, and 
which was in substance that the holder of the assignat having simply 
a general claim against the enormous mass of church property contis- | 
cated by the state, he must be sure of being paid. But it was soon 
made perfectly clear that nothing can be called a pledge for the pay- 
ment of money which the creditor does not either hold in his own) 
possession or can lay hands upon when he pleases. Now, the real | 
and personal property of the people of the United States is not a thing 
which the public creditors could seize, or, if they could seize it, is not 
a thing they could turn into money and divide. Moreover, if such a 
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toto that they are also consumers. Moreover, they general! 


products in large quantities, and what they gain by a rise in pric: 


8 


being received in a round sum makes a deep impression on their ima 


ination. The way in which a rise in prices caused by an inflation of 
the currency affects their outlay they do not so readily perceive, however, 
as their outlay is made in small sums, and is extended over the whole 
year, while their income is received in one or two months, A small 
addition to the price of the articles in daily use in a household is not 


noticed as the articles are bought, but the amount at the end of the 
year would be a considerable sum. Moreover, the ease with whieh 
taxes are paid does not depend on the amount of a man’s receipts, but 
on that of his expenditure, or, in other words, on the sum he has to 
spare after providing for his own wants, and this depends on prices in 
general and not on the prices of the particular commodity which he 
produces, There is little use of pouring a splendid stream of water 
into a barrel if there is a hole in the bottom which lets out just as 


'much as flows in, and yet this is what the Western inflationists obstin- 


ately refuse to believe. As long as they do not see the hole in the 
bottom they refuse to believe in its existence, and propose to go on 
pumping cheerfully, with the expectation of speedily filling the barre! 
If any one can get five or six Western Congressmen of the inflationist 
school into a room, and force them even by threats of personal violence 
to working out a full account of all the effects on prices of a large addi 


| tion to the currency, he will do the country some service, as it is a pro 
| cess through which we venture to say few if any of them have ever gone 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, November 8, 1867 

THE past fortnight has been conspicuous for the amount of public dininz 
The vacation is coming to an end, and yet the full tlow of business has hardly 
set in ; and this twilight condition of society is favorable to that compromise 
between pleasure and business which consists in making speeches after din 
ner. Mr. Disraeli has been enlightening the inhabitants of Edinburgh as 
to his policy ; the English Commissioners have given an international ban 
quet at Paris to celebrate the conclusion of the Exhibition ; the Lord Mavor 
is about to give his officia! dinner to-morrow, at which all the ministry will 
be present ; and, to descend to less public celebrations, Dr. Norman MacLeod 
has been lately entertained at dinuer previous to his departure for the Holy 
Land, Mr. Trollope on taking leave of the Post-oflice, and Mr. Dickens on 
leaving for America. I will take for my text the last of these entertain- 
ments, partly because it is the only one of which I can speak from personal 
experience and partly because it is one in which I have a common interest 
with your readers. Mr. Dickens should arrive in America at the same time 
with this letter, and his arrival will probably excite rather the most atten 
tion. Still you may be willing to know how we in England took leave 
of the guest whom you are just receiving. 

We hold—I know not with what accuracy—that the public dinner is a 


seizure were physically possible, it would be logically abeard to expect | characteristic part of the machinery of English society ; not, indeed, that we 
it. If the Government debt were not paid, it-would be owing to the | can boast of our dining gud dining. If ! could flatter myself that persons on 
unwillingness of the people to pay their taxes—that is, a small portion | your side of the Atlantic took any interest in the satisfaction of my appe- 
of their annual income ; and the promulgators of the theory under dis- | tite, [ could unfold a tale of horror @ propos of the dinner to Mr. Dickens 
cussion then asked us to believe that if the people deliberately refused | which shall remain, so far as | am concerned, buried in oblivion. What use 
to pay over a small portion of their income, the public creditors could | is it to speak of drunken waiters, of hopeless scrambles for greasy fragments 
find a remedy in taking from them all they possessed in the world; in of tepid dishes, of cold plates with the soup, and hot plates with the ice 
other words, that the nation, although unwilling to save its honor by pudding, and of other petty miseries far too insignificant to cross a thousand 
paying a little, would cheerfully surrender its entire property for that | leagues of salt water? I only hint at them darkly, because my bosom is 
purpose. Of course the mere statement of this account of the basis of | 8till fall of my grievances, and becnnee they suggest that the real signifi 

the public credit is sufficient to expose its absurdity. It is now never = of such a meeting as that of last Saturday must be —— in — 
heard of, and we go back to it simply for the purpose of showing that | erations of a more ethereal character. Some four hundred gentlemen, 


n ‘ . nd . ; ii i insignificant personages, but including 
the wild way in which the public credit is now assailed has nothing | including, as I need not say, many insignificant personage —— 





new about it, that it was in use on the other side during the war, and | also many of our greatest literary and artistic lights, met to do honor to Mr. 
that it does not owe its origin so much to defects of heart as of head. 

The Western theory about greenbacks is, that as when the currency 
was being expanded prices were rising, business was brisk, and every- | 
body was thriving, and as when the process of contraction began 
prices began to fall and trade to languish, plenty of greenbacks must be 
all that is needed to put business in a healthy condition, and make tax- 
ation seem light. Here again the delusion is due to stopping short and 
not following out the doctrine to its last limits in its practical working. 
Western men are such great producers that they are apt to forget in 


| 





Dickens. Lord Lytton was in the chair ; the ChiefJustice of England (Sir 
A. Cockburn), the President of the Royal Academy (Sir F. Grant), Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and Mr. Anthony Trollope were amongst the speakers. There were 
many other eminent names on the list of stewards, such as Lord Houghtca, 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Millais, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Tom Taylor, and others 
whom it would be too long to mention. AsI partook of the apologies for 
food (excuse my recurrence to this small grievance), and listened to the 
speaking, I remembered a certain paper in Our Old Home, where Mr. Hav- 
thorne describes a city feast at which, if I recollect rightly, he was forced 
to sacrifice his natural modesty on the altar of public sueaking. I wish, for 
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your sakes, that some inheritor of his powers of description had been present 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, though I fear that his opinion of British elo- 
quence would scarcely have been raised. Indeed, it was singular that on 
an occasion offering so many chances to good oratory so very little advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity. Lord Lytton scarcely came up to what 
One of our most eminent living novel- 
ists speaking to perhaps the most popular of all novelists might have been | 
stimulated to some genuine bit of eloquence, and Lord Lytton can ce rtainly | 

speak at times in a manner worthy of the author of “ Pelham” and “ The | 
Last Days of Pompeii.” I confess, however, that he has always seemed to 
me to be a second-rate man making the utmost use of his powers with | 
unflinching industry, but always failing through a slight excess of ambi. | 


might have been expected of him. 


tion. He wishes to be more philosophical, more poetical, and more artistic | 
than nature has enabled him to be. On the present occasion he attempted 
to be philosophical, and became, as a few philosophers have perhaps 
become before this, just a little of a bore. He pointed out that English and 
Americans spoke the same language, that the possession of a common lan- 
guage was a matter of some importance, in confirmation of which he appealed 
to history and to the ancient Oscans, It was exceedingly true, but might, 
perhaps, have been touched with a lighter hand. Moreover, his elocution 
had the same fault of au excess of pomp and a deficiency of fire; in other 
words, he mouthed so much that it was difficult to catch his words in a large 
room. Mr. Trollope spoke like a stout, broad-shouldered, beef eating Eng- 
lishman, with plenty of force and common sense ; Mr. Tom Taylor indulged 
in some passable facetiousness ; and Sir A. Cockburn used his beautiful 
voice and mannery and silvery flow of language to administer (may I say it ?) 
a rather excessive amount of “butter” to our distinguished chairman. 
The other speaking was commonplace or inaudible, with one tolerably 
important exception. Mr. Dickens adds to his other talents that of being a 
most accomplished after-dinner speaker, and he fully supported his reputation. 
He made us a speech of great force and vigor, which expressed and excited 
very warm and genuine feeling ; and we went home content that the most 
important speech of the evening, at any rate, had not missed fire. The only 
criticism I heard was that the speech was “too dramatic.” I do not think 
so myself; but it is a fault on the right side in a company of phlegmatic 
Englishmen. The dinner was really in one respect remarkable. I do not 
suppose that any other living writer could have collected so large a crowd 
of distinguished admirers on such an occasion, and it proves that Mr. Dickens 
enjoys a very remarkable personal, as well as literary, popularity. I have 
said that he is the most popular certainly of all living novelists. I confess 
that I have not read his later books, for his art seems to me to depend for 
its chief merit upon that marvellous flow of animal spirits exhibited especi- 
ally in “ Pickwick,” which no man can retain after he has ceased to be 
young. Even now, however, he commands a circulation which no other 
writer can approach. I believe the drop in the circulation of All the 
Year Round when a novel by so popular a writer as Mr. Wilkie Collins was 
substituted for a novel of Mr. Dickens's to have been something surprising. 
The Christmas numbers of the same journal have an equally surprising 
command of public attention ; and, as I imagine that in this case the bounds 
of his popularity are not limited to England, I hope that his reception the 
other night may be a foretaste of a similar success across the water. Mr. 
Dickens declared his aspiration to be the laying down of a third cable 
between the shores of the Old World and the New. We may excuse the 





rather sanguine tone of the remark by the fact that it was made after din- 
ner. I hope, however, that he may do what one individual can do towards | 
so desirable a result; especially 1 may venture to hope that the bodily 
presence of so distinguished an author may lead to some reflections upon the 
injury done by the present absence of international copyright, which protects 
the booksellers of the two countries at the expense of their writers. It 
would be curious to know bow much Mr. Dickens has lost by the unlimited 
license of piracy. But I stop, for lam certainly trespassing beyond mere | 
English intelligence. 

The remark reminds me of an awful decree which has just struck terror 
into the hearts of British novelists. Mr. Mudie’s circulating library has 
obtained such a monopoly of the trade that his orders are generally those | 
upen which authors depend for their circulation. Now, it has hitherto 
been the custom that a novel which has appeared in some of the innumer- | 
able magazines now darkening the very air is republished on its comple- | 
tion in the orthodox three volumes, price thirty-one shillings and sixpence. 
Why publishers adhere to this expensive form has always been a mystery 
to me. However, it is so much the case that Mr. Sala declared in a late 
number of Belgravia that Dickens and Thackeray had not really written 
novels, because their works were not printed in this almost universal 
shape (which is like saying that Shakespeare did n’t write plays because he 
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did n’t attend to the unities—only that the unities in this case are a far more 
childish regulation). Now Mr. Mudie has declared that he will buy no 
more of these volumes, but in their place will buy the numbers of the mag- 
azines and bind together the pages containing the novels. Hence the 
authors will lose the advantage of the republished edition. I know of more 
than one poor author who is in despair at this terrible declaration ; and it 
is asserted that Mr. Mudie does it in order to discourage the demoralizing 
practice of novel-reading altogether. I don’t know whether he could force 
his subscribers to take their accustomed draughts of light literature in a 
comparatively unpleasant form, though I feel tolerably certain that he will 
not do much to destroy the taste, good or bad, which will doubtless insist 


| in some way upon its accustomed gratification. I hope that it will lead to 


the publication of novels in a more reasonable shape. Meanwhile the con- 


| sternation produced is a curious testimony to the power of the monopoly 


which has virtuaily fallen into Mr. Mudie’s hands. 

I have little space to speak of any of the other festivities which I men- 
tioned. Mr. Disraeli spoke at great length and told us little that we did n’t 
know before. The most remarkable thing about his speech was its tone of 
exultation. He laughed at the forebodings of old-fashioned Tories and 
Whigs with a good deal of characteristic sarcasm, aud boasted of having 
educated his party up to the pitch required for the Reform Dill. With all 
their education, they have found it a rather bitter draught, and are making 
great efforts to prove that it will do no harm. It is said, but this I take to 
be a fable, that they are in future to give up everything—the Church, the 
House of Lords, anything you please—but to make a stand at popular 
ignorance. Education is not to be extended at any price. And it is true 
that Mr. Disraeli made a very conservative speech about our educational 
system to certain working-men. However, this is not a platform upon 
which to go to the country, though it may represent some of the practical 
tendencies of the party. Education, as Mr. Lowe said with great force, 
should now be the great question of the day, though cunservative prejudices 
and the squabbles of religious parties may do much to hinder effectual 
legislation. 

I will remark before concluding that the greatest literary sensation of 
the year has been made by an article on the “ Talmud” in the last number of 
The Quarterly Review. It gives the results of vast learning condensed into 
a few pages of great power. Critics admire it as being “ not destructive but 
instructive,” and compare it advantageously with M. Renan and “ Ecce 
Homo.” Iam not quite sure that I understand the eulogy ; its chief pur- 
port is to show that the thoughts which we hold to be most characteristic 
of Christianity were in fact current amongst the Jewish teachers before the 
age of our Lord; and it points out many remarkable coincidences, although 
refraining from drawing the obvious inferences. The author is an Anglicized 
German, Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN DESORATIVE ART. 


THE recent purchase by Tiffany & Co. of a small collection of curiosities 
which had been brought together by an American collector affords an un- 
usually good opportunity to speak of some noteworthy points in the orna- 
mental art of the past. Inthe matter of art purely decorative we of the 
nineteenth century can learn of our ancestors—can learn of them more in this 





| than in any other department of knowledge. In most other things we know 


the right if we would only follow it, and in most other things there are new 
needs and new discoveries which change the conditions very much ; even 
when there is question of painting of pictures or “sculping” of statues, 
clumsy as we are, we must still work out our own salvation from clumsi- 
ness, and there is some prospect that we shall do so. But in the decoration 


|of our garments, our dwellings, our furniture, our vessels for the table, 


our jewellery, all our better utensils, we are so completely off the high 
road, and devoting ourselves so unreservedly and with such naiveté, or green- 
ness, to the pursuit of will-o’-the-wisps, that only an appeal to the better 


| wisdom of the fathers has any chance to be heard. 


In the matter of silver-ware, for instance, it is strange how much 
wrong and confusion is contained in the one practice of estimating price 
by weight. In some cases, as notably in London shops, modern silver- 
ware for the table is sold at so much an ounce; and at some auction sales 
both ancient and modern plate are bid for by the ounce, just as books are 
by the volume. And in all cases there is some reference to weight ; for the 
ociamaty, considered as a class, requires good solid silver of “sterling ” 

coin’’ fineness at least for his money, while he will put up with = in- 
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ferior workmanship and very little decoration, and that of the cheapest and 
slightest kind. So that the type of modern silver-ware is the common silver 
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tray, thirty inches long, immensely heavy, without form, except that it lies 

upon the table-cloth as an oval field with a little fence around it, without the 

added beauty of ornament, except that a scroll pattern is engraved upon its 

surface—engraving of which no member of the family nor any guest ever 

observes, even for an instant, the subject or the style. The most approved 

silver pitchers are perhaps those which have a somewhat graceful shape and | 
are entirely plain, just burnished silver as thick and heavy as is consistent 

with use and with reasonable cost. And, as if this misuse and actual waste 

of the ductile and malleable metal were not a bad enough mistake, the 

beauty of the metal itself is hidden and denied. Does the reader suppose 

that it is the lustre of silver that he sees through the shop-windows or on 

the table of his fashionable friends the Argentines? Not at all ; the polish- 

ing process it has gone through (rightly called “ coloring” by the manufac- 

turer) is the same as the coloring process which some ladies’ cheeks are sub- 

jected to; the silver and the cheeks are both rouged, and the effect is as 

unnatural and ugly in one case as in the other. The beauty of silver, as of 

gold, is not in the extremest polish that can be put upon it. Your silver) 
tea-kettle, like your plain gold ring, looks the best when washed clean in 
warm water, and that is all the cleaning that silver ever needs except when 
it receives a stain which needs to be removed. The very stylish private 
waiters who recommend themselves by.professing to have a secret for in- 
fallibly taking all the scratches out of silver, and putting upon it a polish 
like that with which it leaves the store, do exactly what they promise, and 
more: they take out the scratches by taking off the scratched surface. 
Silver-ware that is to be often rouged has need to be thick. 

But if one takes in his hand a piece of old plate, even of that of only a 
century ago, he will be surprised at its lightness. The gold etui case be- 
longing to the collection at Tiffany’s is lighter than experience of modern 
work only would lead one to suppose possible; probably the gold is not 
twice as thick as the paper on which Tue Nation is printed. This thin- 
ness of the metal is possible only because of the workmanship upon it. A_ 
box of the size of this must needs be of thicker metal if it were left plain. 
Old plate is generally light, because, while weight was not desired for its | 
own sake, the modern processes of casting, stamping with dies, etc., were 
not much used, and all, or nearly all, gold or silver ware was ornamented 
with subjects in relief, worked by the hammer. As corrugated iron is 
stiffer than plain sheet-iron, so thin plates of silver are stiff enough for use 
when hammered into relief. 

The hard word “sphyrelaton” has been extracted from the Greek 
lexicon to denote decorative metal-work in relief; but the word means 
hammer-work especially. It recalls a time when the hammer was the gold- 
smith’s one important tool. Labarte, however, and Seré, and other French 
writers on archeology, use it as denoting hammer-work alone, and trans- 
late it exactly by the well-known name “ travail au repoussé.” In English 
we have no equivalent in use, and are driven, as in military affairs, to 
the use of a French-English coined phrase, “repoussé-work.” Repoussé- | 
work, then, as practised in the eerliest times of which we have any accurate 
knowledge as to processes, was done by hammering up from the wrong side, 
and by chasing, burnishing down, and engraving upon the right side. The 
hammer was used only on the back; but, on the other hand, the surface 
was never left as the hammering had made it, but Was always finished with 
the graver and the chasing teol. Upon the gold box at Tiffany’s mentioned 
above, which is a very favorable specimen of repoussé-work as far as work- 
manship goes, are two large and four small figure subjects in high relief, 
and, of the larger, one represents, presumably, Amphitrite mounted upon a 
sea-horse, and the other Semele destroyed by fire. The figures would stand | 
about one inch and three-eighths high. The smooth surfaces of the body 
are left, we think, from the hammer, but the waves and the hairy skin of 
the horse are engraved ; the drapery has a pattern drawn upon it with the | 
chasing tool, and the flames that flicker around Semele are very carefully 
cut and burnished from the original soft and rounded relief into sharp 
tongues and spires. The background is roughened with a minute grain, 
almost as if done with acid. The workmanship is admirable not only in 
the ornaments that cover the whole surface, but also in the making of the | 
box, with its hinges of such perfect accuracy and its cover so precisely fitted. | 

Besides this there are four plaques of silver, the smallest one about six 
by eight inches, and nearly elliptical. This smallest one is also the best ia 
one respect ; it is in the lowest relief. It is generally a merit in work in 
relief to keep the projection as low as will thoroughly tell the story. This 
bas-relief, representing a plump Diana reposing upon clouds, with a spear 
and a peculiarly gigantic French horn, a hound crouched upon the cloud by | 
her side, and two cupids, perhaps in Eadymion’s service, flying off with a 


| 


| gratings or copper for large vessels, or silver and gold for small ones. At 
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great net, is as weak in design as a Louis Quinze silversmith could make it, 
and is not in any respect of the first excellence. It is interesting, however, as 
a piece of repouss¢-work executed almost wholly by the hammer, and occa 
sional use of punching tools, upon the reverse side. On the face the graver 
seems to have been used for the hair; the folds of the drapery have been 
here and there burnished down; and the meshes of the net bave been 
marked with a chasing tool. 

In our own time repouss¢-work has been employed only by the few 
artistic workers in the precious metals who make their gold and silver 
into objets d'art for a few amateurs, for national museums, and for the 
glory of success in the great Exhibitions. Antoine Vechte, a Frenchman 
long resident in London, who has recently died, was almost the only artist 
of his own time who made elaborate repoussé-work his specialty. He 
gained great fame for silver vases and cups of his own design and execu 
tion, and was honored and rewarded ; wore the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor nearly twenty years, and died one of the most celebrated, and, in 
spite of unrestrained and excessive vigor of design, one of the most justly 
celebrated of modern sculptors. 

There is one modern invention which may be found to replace repousseé 
work by a better process, namely, electrotyping. If the design is modelled 
in wax, a cast taken carefully from it, and the silver deposited upon this by 
the action of the galvanic battery, a perfect reproduction of the model is 
secured, while the sculptor has worked freely in a soft substance well 
adapted to the use of the modeller. We do not as yet Know positively how 
far this process will carry us ; the hammer seems to be still, as it has always 
been, the best tool to work metal with, whether it be iron for railings and 


all events, it is a pity that the art of repoussé was so soon lost, for en affen- 
dant other devices, that was and is the one art—the “ unlimited” art, as 
Laborde has called it, for all purposes of metallic decoration on a small 
scale. 

Probably the best things in this collection are two small painted enamels 
of French workmanship, and presumably of the reign of Louis XV. They 
are very fine and brilliant. 

A fine piece of modern workmanship, also at Tiffany's store, is not of the 
same collection, but is imported from Paris by the house. Since Vechite, 
whom we have mentioned above, and Francois Froment-Meurice are dead, 
Mr. Charles Duron, of Paris, is as notable an orferre as any. He is not a 


| designer, as Vechte was, of elaborate figure subjects. His best known works 


have been the mountings of antique vases and of engraved gems. The ex 
traordinary delicacy of his workmanship and the beauty of his transparent 
enamelling are his great merits; his design is formal and mannered, and 
almost without the signs of lively fancy or original thought. 

The gem of which we have spoken is a vase of hard Oriental chalcedony 
mounted in gold and enamel. These cups of agate and the kindred stones 
are not uncommon ; in every mineralogical collection the specimens of these 
hard stones are as often as not in the form of vases and boxes. This one is 
cut unusually thin ; and, as one looks through it at the light, a curious ap- 


pearance makes itself visible as if the stone were cut in facets, an appear- 


ance which is due to the structure of the stone itself, for both outside and 
inside are smoothly rounded. This beautiful cup has a foot or base princi 
pally of white enamel, arranged in little leaves or shields, with a black 
pattern in each, very diminutive and the same in all the shields. The two 
handles are graceful in carve, enamelled in transparent green and red and 
in opaque white, little beads of the white being set upon sprays, like pears. 
The whole is a wonder of accurate and skilful workmanship. 


Correspondence. 


ON THEORIES OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Critics generally claim, in one respect, the benefit of clergy—the 
right of stating their views dogmatically without permitting a reply. 
While it would not be expedient to allow every author, artist, or publisher 
whose works may be criticised in your journal to reply, I think that you 
will agree with me that an occasional exception, in the interest not of 
trade, but of ideas, should be made; and therefore I venture now to ask a 
portion of your space in which to state my objections to the theories of your 
critic, who (in No. 122) made two of my recent publications the text of an 
essay on chromo-lithography. 

I do not complain of any severity of criticism, whenever or by whoever 
wade, if it is honestly offered ; but your critic, by his own avowale, cannot 








criticise me justly, because his point of view and mine are not different 
only, but antagonistic. It follows, therefore, as Goethe has shown, that he 
cannot criticise my works at all, but only my theories, To do justice to an 


author or artist or any other worker, we must look at his productions not 
from our point of view, but from his. Ignoring my theories of chromo- 
lithography, your critic’s ability therefore is entirely wasted as far as they 
bear on my publications. 

First, for example, I reject the theory that the chief use of chromo-litho. 
graphy should be to serve as artistic memoranda. That, certainly, is a wse 
—an important use, if you please—to which they may be put ; and, for that 
use, it is unnecessary to imitate oil paintings in detail, or to finish the pic- 
ture with an artistic care. But I hold that the chief use of chromo-litho- 
graphy is to cultivate the esthetic taste of the people, to popularize art by 
scattering broadcast over the land highly finished copies of popular works 
of art. It seems to me that, if certain of our critic’s theories are correct, the 
copying of works of art by the brush and pallet ought to be as “ religiously 
avoided” as our attempts to reproduce them by the chromo-lithographic 
] rocess. 

What good reason can be given for confining the use of chromo-litho- 
graphy to the professionali needs of art-students? The members of the 
Arundel Society have an educated taste which it is entirely proper to 
gratify ; but shall we therefore deny to the people at large—none of whom 
belong to the Arundel Society, none of whom admire imperfect drawings 
and bad paintings merely because they belong to a former age—the advan- 
tages which it is in our power to draw from this beautiful modern dis- 
covery? Why should their simple tastes—their desire, if we choose to 
term it so, for less artistic pictures—be either ignored or resisted? Why 
should we not employ the only known art by which pictures, in all the 
charms of color, can be cheaply reproduced, to gratify the natural craving 
of the people for such publications ? 

We assert and believe that every person, whatever may be his culture, 
is an admirer of pictures—preferring, because understanding, those only or 
those chiefly that appeal to his special sympathies. Color in a picture is 
always more satisfactory than the lack of it. Now, how has this want on 
the part of the people been hitherto met? Chiefly by the most inferior class 
of colored lithographs, and sometimes by chromos imported from England, 
Germany, and France. Now why should we be condemned, from the point 
of view of @ single theory, for seeking to supply an existing demand, and 
one, albeit, neither dangerous nor obnoxious to the morals, the well-being, 
nor the taste of the community? Mr. James Parton, in a letter addressed 
to us, has admirably stated our own theory of our vocation in a few sen- 
tences, to which I desire to call the special attention of your critic: 


“Tt has been a favorite dream with me for years, that the time would 
arrive when copies of paintings would be multiplied so cheaply and reduced 
so correctly as to enable the working-man to decorate his rooms with works 
equal in effect to the finest efforts of the brush. I could not see that there 
was any natural obstacle in the way of this which science could not over- 
come. The works which are issued by your house, which have often and 
long detained me at the picture-shop windows in Broadway, show me that 
my dream is coming true. I do not wonder at the enthusiasm with which 
you pursue your beautiful vocation. The business of this age is to make 
every honest person an equal sharer in the substantial blessings of civiliza- | 
tion; and one of the many means by which this is to be effected is to make | 
the products of civilization cheap. In prosecuting your business, therefore, 
you are aiding to bring about the essential equality of merit, opportunities, 
and circumstances.” 


This extract expresses the sentiments of nearly all the leading minds 
among art-lovers, reformers, and educators with whom we have come in 
contact. If their testimony is of any value on such a subject, surely it is 
corroborative of that universal desire for beautiful pictures on which and in 
which we found our vocation ; surely it indicates that in our efforts to make 
the homes of the people still more attractive than they are we are deserv- 
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ing of cordial rather than half-hearted approval. Surely, at the least, it | 
shows that our theory is entitled to some consideration. 

We know—everybody knows—that pictures painted by gocd artists | 
cannot supply the great demand for popular works of art. They are too 
few and too expensive. Thousands can buy our “ Magdalena,” for example, 
who could not afford to purchase the copy from which we made it; to| 
which it is fully equal in the opinion of good judges who have examined | 
both ; and (this is the test point) which cost us nearly twenty times the | 
price demanded for our chromo. But, even if our chromos are inferior to. 
their originals (we need not here discuss that point, as it simply touches | 
our skill and not our theories), still, are they not, or may they not be, more | 
valuable and pleasing, both as ornaments and as educational agents, than | 
the class of pictures that they have done so much to supplant and drive | 
out of the market? Again, from our point of view and with our aim, I| 
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hold that the more closely we can approach the charms of an original oil 
painting by our art, the greater our skill and our merit—no matter whether 
we attain this result by mechanical or artistic methods. 

The Arundel Society and its publications will never draw the millions 
to art and art education. Sir, anatomy is good, grammar is good, it is 
right and necessary to study skeletons—without special students of these 
things civilization would not advance; but what the people want and 
admire are not the dry bones or the syntax of art, but life pictures, full of the 
bloom and brilliancy of nature, to brighten their homes and make their own 
existence more pleasant. It is our aim to meet them on this ground. 

One word concerning the different styles of chromo-lithography. The 
chromo publications of the Arundel Society represent a class of work, difli- 
cult indeed, but entirely mechanical. It needs no artist to execute it. Most 
of the plates—notably those made by Storch and Kramer, in Berlin, and by 
Schultz, in France—are excellent specimens of dry mechanical work ; most 
of the others that I have seen are absolutely Jad. The publications of Ger- 
man chromo-lithographers, in imitation of oil paintings, are, as a general 
thing, of the same character as the Arundel plates—hard, mechanical. The 
English publications of water-color chromos, chiefly executed in London, 
are sometimes wonderful in finish and display genuine feeling, and there- 
fore require more artistic skill. The publications of the French, in imita- 
tion of oil paintings, are most mannered, cheaply made-up, sometimes highly 
finished ; but, then, generally hard and dry. Our American chromos, in 
imitation of oil and water-color paintings, may not be as perfect yet as there 
is a possibility of making them; but we know, from wide and long experi- 
ence, from a careful study of thousands of European specimens, that they 
are, on the average, superior to any yet produced in the Old World, and that 
our best specimens will favorably compare with the best publications of any 
country. Very respectfully, Louis PRANG. 

Boston, November 6, 1867. 


[Our correspondent is careful to “ put himself upon record” by 
announcing his own theory of chromo-lithography. The use he finds 
for it—* to cultivate the esthetic taste of the people and to popularize 
art ’"—may well be the chief use of any process or practice which can 
bring about such long-desired, long-deferred results. As to whether 
the further instruction of the few or the elementary instruction of 
the many is more important, the question is a hard one. Mr. Prang 
is mistaken; we have never assumed that the supplying of students 
with “ memoranda” is a more important use of his process than the 
supply of low-priced pictures to the people at large. We hold, how- 
ever, that chromo-lithography must advance far beyond the best work 
that we have seen of Prang & Co.’s producing before it be of much 
use in either way. Whatever good these “ American Chromos” can 
do by interesting people whom other cheap pictures did not interest, 


| they will do as much harm by accustoming people to ignoble and 


unhealthy forms of art. Mr. Prang, naturally, considers whether a 
picture will sell well as a published chromo—whether a large number 
of people will be found to like it. The critic of his works can only 
consider whether the picture is good originally, whether the chromo 
as published is well gxecuted and pleasant in color. The question, 
How many people will like the “ Magdalen”? is beside our purpose. 
The question whether they ought to like it, and the further and practi- 
cal question whether it ought to be given them, are the questions in 
which we are interested. 

Better chromoliths are produced in France, copies of ancient gems 
of art, copies of modern devotional pictures, food for the art-student 
and for the pious Roman Catholic, and produced at so low a rate that, 
cost and freight and duties paid, they can be sold here at half the 
price of the home manufacture. They don’t amount to much as 
works of art—for real enjoyment of a work of art a good Cruikshank 
etching is worth an acre of them—but they have their worth; and if 
one who cares for religious art should buy of Mr. Kehoe for a few dol- 
lars the copy of Fra Angelico’s “ Coronation of the Virgin,” and should 
hang it up on his wall, we, without thinking that he would have a 
great treasure, should sympathize with his regard for the print. But 
here is a picture which is wholly unartistic and singularly bad in 
color, and because it is christened ‘“ Correggio’s Magdalen,” because it 
contains large masses of bright colors and a youthful, semi-nude female, 
it will be bought by many persons who (as Mr. Prang truly says) have 
had nothing hitherto except inferior lithographs, black or tinted. 
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This picture, then, “ fac-simile of an oil painting ” and framed accord- 
ingly, will be given the post of honor in many a house. “ Better than 
nothing?” Perhaps so, but very much worse than it ought to be, very 
much worse than one ought to get for the same money ; or if the buyer 
chooses better, and takes the copy of Tait’s chickens, instead of the 
“Magdalen,” still he ought to know, and it is our business to tell him, 
how slight a thing it is. It may be well for him to have it, if he can- 
not have any better piece of fine art. But at least he ought not to 
suppose for a moment that he possesses anything at all like a truly 
artistic picture. 

The confusion of ideas which assumes that “ what the people want 
and admire” is the same thing as “ what the people need and ought to 
admire,” is strange to see. The dealer in pictures supplies what the 
public admire and will buy; but it is a bold assumption that he is 
thereby teaching them anything or “improving their taste.” And it 
is a strange confusion of judgment which pronounces a good copy of 
a glowing and tender Fra Angelico or Giotto picture “ dry bones,” 
and assumes that these Boston chromos are “life pictures, full of the 
bloom and brilliancy of nature.” But we do not ask it of Mr. Prang that 
his letters to the press or his advertisements should be critical, we ask 
of him only that his work should be continually more and more 
artistic.—Ep. Nation}. 


ORTHOPATHY AND HETEROPATHY. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


In quite an elaborate and very well written article in Tue NATION for 
October 24, you take to task the allopathic school of doctors for their persist- 
ent determination to ignore the disciples of Hahnemann. Presuming, of 
course, that you lay no stress upon the exceptional case of Dr. Stone, who 
would forbid social relations as well, let us look for a moment at the real 
point made by the article referred to. 

You admit frankly enough the necessity of organization, association— 





out of which grows a system of ethics—but claim that the rule which forbids | 
the allopathist meeting in consultation the homeopathic practitioner 
suggests “a doubt whether the doctors rightly understand their own philo- 
sophical position.” You assert that doctors are bound to protect the public 
against charlatans and cheats, but that hommopathic doctors do not come 
under these heads ; “ they are regularly trained for their calling.” Suppose 
that this regular training starts from a point which, in the judgment of the | 
old-school doctors, leads to imposture, and is, to the public which doctors | 


of their best judgment, believe that the facts out of which Habnemann 
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part of a drop already). You may make it a great deal stronger by adding 
a great deal more alcohol; for a principle of the system is “the greater the 
dilution, the greater the strength.” 

Now, without attempting to controvert their foundation principle, “ sim 
ilia similibus curantur,” may not those who are “bound to protect the 
public” insist upon the utter absurdity, demonstrable absurdity, of this 
mode of arriving at facts, and this hoeus-pocus manipulatory mode of pre 
paring globules and tinctures ?—for any practice of hommopathy without 
these infinitesimals is a fraud, a sailing under false colors, It is the play 
of “ Hamlet” with Z/am/et left out. Take their own books from Hahnemann 
down, passing no judgment upon their philosophy, and looking only at their 
claimed facts and their materia medica, and tell your readers whether the 
world’s common sense does not revolt at the possibility of professional con 
sultation between a practitioner of the old school and a follower of such 
teaching as this, and tell them whether these old-school men do not show 
some right understanding of their position as guardians of the public when 
they repudiate all such tampering with human credulity. 

Your statement that the allopathists justify their opposition to this pro 
fessional intercourse by assuming that those who practise such an absurd and 
false system are either knaves or fools, is rather startling coming from one 
who knows so well how to use words with meaning in them, 1 think the 
course of THE NATION for two years past justifies me in saying that you 
lean a little toward Radicalism in politics—so do 1; not that you are 
very radical, but conservatively radical—so am I. From the reading of some 
other papers you and I have both learned that a good many of your neigh 
bors and a great many of mine drift strongly in an opposite direction. We 
think their teachings are false—very false. They think ours false—very 
false. Of course there can be no political affinity, association, consultation, 
or whatever else save antagonism between such elements; but are we all 
knaves or fools? You and | are bound to “ protect the public,” so far as 
in us lies, against the teachings of those who differ from us as the nadir 
from the zenith; but they are not fools, nor do they so regard us 

You say the “smallness of the homeopathic doses may seem absurd 
but this cannot be proven.”” That may be so. But if the trituration 
spatulation of a grain of sulphur with successive additions of sugar of 


till you have reached the millionth part of a grain, and then claiming for 


ana 


this an influence upon human organization for a hundred days, is not 
“ absurd,” the world’s common sense and all science hitherto has been won 
derfully befooled. It strikes that common sense and that hitherto science 
as being a little “absurd,” also, to claim that these infinitesimals have 
power to remove morbid action when they have no recognized effect upon 
any healthy stomach taken either by the globule or the bottleful ; and then 


}to get rid of this absurdity by claiming that they act only upon morbid 
are bound to protect, simply a cheat ; suppose these doctors, in the exercise | conditions, diseased parts, while all the i 


facts of their action are derive 


‘ 
| from standards of health, looks more like another absurdity than a rational 


claims the growth of “similia similibus curantur” are themselves a/| explanation. 


cheat—as, for instance, that the millionth part of a grain of sulphur tells | 


upon human organization for a hundred days, and that during these | unimportant difference of opinion between two sets of men pursuing t! 
g I P 


hundred Gays all the symptoms felt are due to the action of sulphur, and | 
that whenever these symptoms are found in the sick-room the remedy is 
sulphur, for “similia similibus curantur.” Jhis is their system—this is 
their mode of arriving at the facts upon which the practice is based. You, 


as a representative man, a standard of health, swallow oyster-shells or! 


opium or charcoal or sulphur, and, with an eye turned inward for ten or 
twenty or fifty days, note down in a book properly ruled and headed all the 
sensations you may experience during these days of trial, and thus secure 
in the fact that oyster-shells or opium produce certain symptoms in the 
well man, you know—“ similia similibus curantur’’—that oyster-shells or 
opium will remove these symptoms in the sick man. In order, however, 
to this removal, you must have your dose of opium homeopathically pre- 
pared, and you get that just as readily as you get at the fa¢t of its action. 
To one grain of opium you add ninety-nine grains of. sugar of milk, and 
triturate for a certain specified number of minutes, turning the mass over 
with a spatula acertain specified number of times ; then of this mass you take 
out one grain (the one-hundredth part of a grain uf opium) and add ninety- 
nine fresh grains of sugar of milk, triturate and manipulate as before, and 


one grain of this has the ten-thousandth part of a grain of opium—this is 


the 2d potency. Carry on this process till you have reached the 30th 
potency, and you have the ordinary dose of this country, the 30th dynamiza- 


tion being about as much as Americans can stand. They take it stronger 
on the other side of the water; even as potential as the two-theusandth 


“attenuation.” If you don’t want an infinitesimal globule, but prefer a 
fluid, the process is precisely the same—one drop to ninety-nine of alcohol, 


and one drop of this to ninety-nine fresh drops (you have the ten-thousandth | tainty against a tangible malady, and feeding his patient upon thin air and a 


The upshot of your view of the whole matter is, that there is a very 
g the 
same vocation, the one believing in the necessity of large doses, the other 
in small doses—in either case the object being to cwre,and the public caring 
not one whit whether the dose which does it is large or small. Now, to the 
public I confess this view of the matter is very plausible, and lies palpably 
on the surface. But the old school of doctors claim that while the homo 
pathist is professing to cure, he is doing absolutely nothing, is in fact play- 
ing the charlatan—educated charlatan he may be, but still the charlatan — 
giving minute directions about the taking of minute particles of charcoal, 
modifying in no possible degree the morbid state with which be professes 
to deal. But you say the patient gets well—so he does ; and this brings us 
to the standpoint from which we may fairly look at the successes of home- 
opathy. 

The fact, which is growing more and more rapidly upon the profession 
all over the world, that disease has a history, goes far toward an explanation 
of the recoveries under every conceivable form of medication. In the hands 
of the most enlightened medical men of the day much disease is conducted 
to a favorable termination without an atom of physic ; but then the enlight 


ened medical men do n't pretend to give physic, allopathic or homeopathic— 


indeed, stoutly deny that you need physic, only need to be cured—that 1s, 
taken care of—and frankly tell you that nature is doing for you infinitely 
more and better than they can do. 

What possible community of thought can exist between two men who 
start off in such opposite directions: the one recognizing a history in disease 
and trusting largely to “ vis medicatrix nature "—taking care of his patient 
and thus curing him ; the other claiming to war with almost unerring cer- 
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drop of water? Let your medication be much or little, but don’t delude your 
patient, do n't deceive “ the public you are bound to protect,” and don’t play 
S. 


falsely with your own soul. 


LovuisviLie, Ky. 


[We do not profess to be able to decide whether allopathy or 
homeopathy is the right system; all we know is that scientifically 
there is as much to be said for one as for the other. The description 
“8.” gives of the way in which homeopathic doses are prepared seems 
funny to us; but it does not seem “ absurd,” from a scientific point of 
view, to suppose that such doses affect the human frame, either in 
health or disease, because we do not know anything accurately about 
the effects of any dose on the human frame. “5S.” may give the most 
“ sensible” dose in the world, and yet will be entirely unable to say 
what the result will be. “Common sense” is no guide in such matters, 
as everybody knows who has the slightest knowledge of the history of 
science. ‘Common sense” said for a long time that the sun moved 
round the earth; but common sense was wrong. Therefore, we say 
allopathic doctors may not insist on “the demonstrable absurdity ” of | 
the homeopathic practice, for the simple reason that they cannot | 
“ demonstrate”’ it; and it is because we find that they sometimes labor | 

_under the delusion that they can, that we have expressed the doubt | 
whether they understand their own scientific position. Nor is the 
reproach that they practise on a theory, or, in other words, @ priori, 
one which allopathic doctors can fairly cast at the homceopathists, for 
the simple reason that they themselves do the same thing, and have 
always done it; and some of their theories have been, as the world 
now believes, as absurd as could be desired by their worst enemies. 
Take, for instance, the celebrated medical “ Doctrine of Signatures,” 
which maintained that a substance possessing medicinal value had some 
outward mark indicating the disease for which it was a remedy. 
Under this system the lungs of a fox were good for asthma, because a 
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| brother doctors shall not interfere with him. 
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fox is long-winded ; turmeric was good for jaundice, because it is 
yellow ; the bloodstone was good for bleeding at the nose; and so on 
through scores of substances. One school of regular practitioners at 
one time ascribed the operation of mercury and iron in the human 
system to their specific gravity. Moreover, there is, we presume, no 
doctor at the present day who does not practise on a theory which 
has not a particle of scientific basis, One stimulates highly, because 
he thinks diseases in our day are of the “low” type; others never give 
any alcohol, because they think alcohol poisonous. As to which is 
right we are certainly incompetent to decide or even offer an opinion. 
All we say is, that gentlemen in this position must not ask us to believe 
that homeopaths are quacks because their doses seem absurd. Of 
course, we would not expect a doctor who did not believe in home- 
opathy to consult with one who did; but we do maintain that if any 
doctor thinks he can get light thrown on one of his cases by taking coun- 
sel with a homeeopathist, science as well as humanity demands that his 
“§.” accounts for the 
success of the homeopathists by the growing recognition of the fact 
that “diseases have a history.” This may have much to do with it; 
but we confess we think people’s growing indifference to the mode of 
their cure, provided they get well, has more; and this indifference we 
ascribe to the growing disbelief in the existence of a science of medi- 
cine. The public feeling in the matter is, in fact, well expressed by 
Lisette in Molitre’s “Amour Médicin.” She tells M. Tomes, the 
doctor, that the coachman is dead. “ Impossible,” says M. Tomes; “a 
fact,” says she; “he can’t be dead,” says he ; “he is, and buried too,” 
says she; “you ‘re mistaken,” says he; “I have seen him,” says she ; 
“impossible,” says he ; ‘“‘ Hippocrates declares that these diseases do not 
terminate till the fourteenth or twenty-first day, and it is only six days 
since the coackman fell sick ;” “ Hippocrates may say what he pleases,” 
replies Lisette, “ the coachman is dead.”—Ep. Natron. } 
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| ent races that spread over it. Itcontains, moreover, some | 
notable instances of English daring and enterprising | 
skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the 
| heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even 
| the least studious reader, as the author tells a story well, 
and can describe nature with uncommon power,’’— 

| London Ties. 


| _—— 


| ALSO NOW READY: 


'THE STORY OF WALDEMAR KRONE’S 
YOUTH. By 1. F. Ewacp, author of “ The Nordby | 
Family,” ** Johannes Falk,’ etc. Translated from the 
Danish. One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


|'BLACK AND WHITE: A Journal of a}! 
| Three Months’ Tour in the United States. By Henry 
Latuam, M.A. One vol. 8vo, fine cloth, price $2 75. 





A TREATISE ON THERAPEUTICS AND!) 


PHARMACOLOGY OR MATERIA MEDICA.” By |~ 


enlarged. Two vols. Svo, cloth and sheep. | 





| 
Geonrce B, Woop, M.D. Third edition. Revised and | 
| 


| 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., | 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IY PORTERS, 


| 
Philadelphia, 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS 


printed from Tus Nation. Leypoldt & Hoit, Pub- 


Re 


SLAVE SONGS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


One Hundred and Thirty-Six Songs (words and music) 


from all parts of the South, never befure published or 


| brought together; historically of the greatest value. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
NOTES. 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 
Price $1 59. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Sr., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH ON 


SATURDAY, NOY. 30: 


1. ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By Wruram D. 
Howe tts, author of * Venetian Life.” 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price $2. 

9 


FOUR YEARS AMONG THE SPANISH- 
AMERICANS. By Hon. F. Hassaunex, late U. 8S. 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Ecuador. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2. 


LATELY PUBLISHED: 
PHBE CARY’S POEMS. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
ON -- WIFE TOO MANY. By Epwarp Hoprer. 
1 50. 
— AND VIRGINIA. Hoppin’s Illustrations. 
1 50. 


UNDINE, BY FOUQUE. 


Herrick’s Illustrations. 
$1 2. - 








Habers.—* Fresh and lively discussions of subjects of | ishers.—** All are entertaining, clever, and we-weleeee.” | 


present interest.”—New York Observer. Price $i 50. | —North American Review. Price $1 50. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, STANDARD BOOKS, SCARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHERS, enavewoLLy Prmenep. IN BEAL THRU, COSREEION, 
The Broadway, London, and 416 Broome Street, N. Y., Ol wee ae 


To be Pablished in time for the Holidays. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., 


HAVE NOW READY: | - 
WILL BE ReEapy Dec. 1: 64 BROADWAY. 


1,.LOTTA SCHMIDT, AND OTHER! 


ee By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, cloth, é American Ornithology; 
price $2 5 gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 50 lor, Tue Natural History or tur Binns or tHe Unitep 


A rising poet, whose name il certs da . States. By Alex Wilson and Charles Bonapart 
* This collection contains some of the best short storic® pecome ne De ar to all Bc a eS “ie _ 7 re aes Edited by Prof. Jameson, 4 vols. 1smo, halt calf 
that Trollope has writren. ‘The book is issued in a very Reader. py paPerrey extra, $5, 
handsome style.’"—N. Y. Citizen. Austin(G.) Chrinomia: 
| *) ma r ro P " ‘ 
2. THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duke | GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Jown on, A Treatise on Rurronicat Deu: ny. With plat 


POEMS. By Epwarp Row.anp Siiu. 16mo, 


























queer, and his eight designs for ‘ Among the Squirrels’ 
are every way admirable.”"— The Albion. 


ate AnsTER, LL.D. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 25 1 vol, 4to, half bound, very scarce, $7 
or ARGYLL, With 4 Illustrations by J. Wolf. Post | , 16 p, bevelled edges, $1 25. 
8vo, cloth, $3 50; Cheaper Edition, $2 50. | w << A - _ Densities hea tanga a 

“A very able book and very readable.”"—London Times. | ILL BE Reapy Dec. 5: numerous beautiful wood engravings 1 vol. roy 
cust, Bnanswerable as it is attractive."—Pull Mall) UNDINE, SINTRAM, ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT, | — $y'3o°"'! ut of print many years and very scare 

* This is a masterly book, . . . strong, sound, mature, TWO CAPTAINS. By De La Morre Foveve. In Bible. 
ably thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 1 vol., gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 25. Tue Hory Bisier. Contevning the Old Testament and 

— ra 7 . Th Apiara | “- : i : the New Newly translated out of the Or 
3. ONE THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF This volume, in point of beauty and cheapness, is un- Tongues and w ith the former translations dilig 
ENGLISH POETRY. With Illustrations by J. E. | £urpassed, Each one of the four tales is usually sold for pois. ared = revised by his Maiestie’s “+ 
, : ‘ ment itl he Genealogies of the ys 
Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket Foster. Square | ® higher price than that of all four in this edition. It Sener ee endar Bee Ms ve < on bead e: | for xxxix 
crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. | must inevitably become a great favorite. Orders should yeeres, how to find Easter for ever, order o 

“The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the | RRA EE A CTS Bes MEIER, a ‘ca neesen, Ott. SOS og nm te y 
present volume has shown uvusual good judgment in his | printe din lar re type, full p 
selections, Specimens are given from nearly every poet | | first edition of the present mening 
from Chancer to Swinburne, and the American as well as | LATELY PunnisuEep: the beginning and end: and if comp e would t 
the English poets have a place in the yolume.”—W. Y. i at Z wb Cig « sag ares $950, and cheap at that Ry aye aaah shinies a 
Citizen. | THE INTERFERENCE THEORY OF Goy- very rare), 240. : ' 

+ TATTD vy ERNMENT. By C s As LISTE : at ‘ ‘ 
4. THE CHAMPAGNE cor NTRY. By Roz- | eT tr. By Cuarue AsToR BRISTED. lémo, British Drama, Ancient and Modorn. 
>) " nn z “ ; S Falter Se 8 vols. royal Svo, fine coy 
Ent Tomes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. | “A ‘spicy’ book upona most interesting subject. Th | ei re sit ext . - > Bh os alta a 
ri book is a most useful one, and itea pearance is oppo ; pty phe. ‘8 

“Mr. Robe s has here » “he ag ppea e is oppor 
ba ee Rotate Tomes tas oere muuten upon champasme | tune, and we with it a'wide circulation and carctal cou- | Byron (Lord). Complete Works. 
looked the popular demand for accurate information.”— | sideration.”— Nation. W ith his Letters and Journ ls, and his I ife, by Thomas 
Journal of Commerce. | ‘* Will secure for itself an attentive reading by thought- lore. : 17 vols, 12mo, dnely-engraved frontispieces 

os » = mT ful men into whose hands it may happen to fall. It is half calf extra, $ Be at . — 
5. GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A | about as independent and outspoken a treatise in its way The same in cloth, second hand, $2 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal as we have lately seen."'—New York Evening Post. Byzantine Architecture. 
Lertcu. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. | THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. By Ex amples ° iz didces, ere 2 d in “C Bs at during the 
About. $1 50. ariles Ages o istian ity ith sTOricAl abd 

** To the publisher of this work the community is under ; be Archwological Descriptions by Chas, Texier and Kk 
great obligation, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction | FATHERS AND SONS. A Russian Novel. i Popplewell Pullan. 1 vol. large folio, with 7 ¢ 
in knowing that he is an instrament of so mach good in $1 50. and ero plates, ae of th n gold and ¢ *, 

4 the iy » ~ - . . val sy. . and numerous wood engravings, extra cloth, rich)y 
cine Sheth" PheSoudern ons nT |LA LITERATURE FRANCAISE CLAS.| fiitcnsidcandedsen Sn 
| SIQUE. 1% “D 
‘ve 2 t 2p “ . 4 ryden John » Pootical Works. 
6. AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. By Mrs.| 14 LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEM- 5 vols. post svo, Pickering’s Aldine Edition, Tree calf 
Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. | PORAINE. $1 75. e x<try a, $22 50. 

‘*A thick little quarto of cheery reading, such as the} A MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON FOR BE- Fielding (Henry). Complete Works. 
~~ ung fulks delight in, With eight characteristic drawings GINNERS., Comgrioing a Grammar, Reader, and | Edited, with a life of the author, by Murphy. 1) vols 
»y Ernest Griset..... Mr. Griset is by all odds the best Glossary. $1 50 8vo, best library edition, splendid copy in fine px 
artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the ished calf, yellow edges, $75 


Freer (M. W.) Historical Works. 


Copies of any of our Publications sent by mail, post- 


mi +4 aid, on receipt of the price. Complete set in 15 vols, small Svo, fine steel engravings, 
7. ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOR- |? | half calf extra, $75. 
HOOD. By Georcz MacponaLp. Crown 8yvo, cloth, | LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, Gibbon ‘Ewd.) History of the Decline 
$1 7. | 451 Broome Street, New York. and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
‘“ . ee = s : 8 vols. Svo, the large type edition, full calf extra, $5 
It is as full of music as was I rospero” 8 Island; rich in | WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK : another. with notes by Dean Milman. the best larce 
strains that take the ear captive and linger long upon it. x honee aitt > vole. 8 es re. full 
—Saturday Review. | THE NEW BOOK | oe ae edition, 12 vols. Svo, very rare, iull calf 
8. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Grorce Mac-| _ By the Author of * The SehSaberg-Cotta Family,” Mariowe Chr.) Works. 
DONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. | ENTITLED With notes, and ara enna a pas Tee. by Dyce 3 
Vos, Small Sve, icKering § Dest edition, rine Copy 
™ Lae yo po eer musically and eloquently | On Both Sides of the Sea : in full red morocco extra (very rare), $50. , 
Gazet : : 
ec oe A STORY OF Merrin (Jos.) Butterflying with the 
* Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who | * —_ na ss " : : Poets: 
have gotten great spoils.’’- Nonconformist. THE COM MONWEALT if AND THE RESTOR ATION. A Picture of the Poetical Aspect of Butterfly Life, Wit! 
neers A Sequel to ** The Draytous and the Davenants. real butterflies inserted. 1 vol. Svo. full morocco 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. Published from the author's copy extra (only a few copies executed), $14 50. 
Y if, >} » 7 . 4 ] oT 4 the - ’ yt P : 
Uniform with “Elaine,” imperial 4to, elegant cloth, ge a with the other Volumes of the “Cotta Pope (Alex.) Works, in Verse and Prose. 
| 


price $17; each Idyl separately, $10. A TAKING JUVENILE. 


“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.” By|THE LITTLE FOX. The Story of McC ‘in. | 


Edited by Dr. Aiken. 8 vols. in 16mo,a scarce and et 
gant edition, full calf extra, $15. 


Scott (‘Sir Walter’. Tales of a Crand- 
father. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Illustrated by | se oa E gg : Ww ete for the young r ne 
eighteen superb engray ings on steel, from drawings | bound. $1. quate mo, Deautifolly Miustrated anc 5 “== 16mo, finely engraved frontisp eces, half calf extra, 
by Gustave Doré. sali | TWO BEAUTIFUL STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. Scott (Sir Walter) . Life of Napoleon 
These drawings are even superior in poetic imagina-| TH] CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. By the Bonaparte. 
tion and dramatic effect to those which illustrated | author of “Independence,” “True and False,” | The best library edition. 9 vols, small Svo, half calf extra, 
“Elaine,” while the names of the following engravers ow ond rful Stories.” etc. 1G6mo. four illustrations very scarce, $20. 
will be in themselves an assurance of the exquisite $1 2 — pet lies sae ee eee ee : oh, \ . 
manner in which the designs of this great master will be | ae A Scott (Sir Walter). Poetical Works. 
rendered. ‘ELSIE. DINSMORE. By Martrna Fanrqva-/ 12 vols. post Svo, finely-engraved frontispieces, half calf 
The enormous demand which “Elaine” called forth HARSEN, author of * Allan’s Fault,’ etc. 16mo, four | extra, $35. 
rendered an adequate supply of copies of the work for illustrations, $1 25. Sculpture Gallery (The). 
the Christmas season quite impossible; for the plates, to FX > Sates of 81 very Ui antifal tik Meanings with De 
be properly printed, require much time and attention. TWO NEW EDITIONS OF |4 pra be Text. By 8 “C. Hall and T. K Herve y "Y 
ame supply wee actually for 8 period og otand-etill. It) THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. ve 7 elegant vol. ~ Bon 'y 4to, full tg richly gilt, 
is therefore requested that orders for this new work may The Cabinet Edition. 16mo, tinted paper, extra 5 
be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of cloth, $1 75; the Sunday-School Edition. 1smo. illus- $4. 
disappointment and delay. Orders will be executed ami | $1. ’ 3 n , illus ‘Twining (H.) Elements of Picturesque 
strictly in the order in which they are received. $2 ae Scenery ; 


Engravers of the illustrations to ** Vivien” and “Guin-| A NEW EDITION, IN A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


evere”: J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, . _P. Brandard, G, C on, STUDIES OF NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, WITH A ve 
. @ ae . « ri . ‘. . 


STYLE > : iG To IMPROVEMENT IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. i 
Finden, J. Godfrey, 'W. Greatbach, ©. H. Jeens, W. H. tS rosal 8v0, illustrated, full calf, gilt edges, scar 
Hote, W. Ridgway, J. Saddler, J. Step yhenson, and A. PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE $12 50. 
more. GOSPELLER, Mistress Anne Askew. By the author Avy of these books sent, post-paid, to any address upon 
price bythe publishers. “ ace ee np ipt or | st aed Powell.” lémo, cloth, flexible, red edges, | Teceipt of the price and ten per cent. in addition. 
" Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illus- P WELFORD &.CO. 
trated, Juvenile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and M. W. DODD, SCRIBNER, R 


will be mailed to any one applying for it. 506 Broadway, New York 654 Broadway, New York. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams ; Historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. It is issued 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers and over THREE THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter, yearly. 

It is a work which commends itself to every one who 
has a taste for the best literature of the Magazines and 
Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the events of 
the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, 
Poetry, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Essays—from the whole body of English Period- 
ical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate tIn- 
terest and solid, permanent value. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


From the late President of the United States, Juhn 
Quincy Adams.—* Of ail the periodical journals cevoted 
to literature and science, which abound in Europe and 
thi« country, Tug Livine Ages has appeared to me the 
most useful.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.—** Were I, 
in view of all the competitors now 1n the field, to choose, 
I should undoubtedly choose Tue Living Aes, There is 
not, in any library that I know of, so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of vol- 
umes.”’ 

From ihe New York Times.—* The taste, judgment, 
and wise tact displayed in the selection of articles are 
above all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.—** We can do 
those among our readers who love sound and pure litera- 
ture no better service than by referring them to this 
sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of 
its class published in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 

From the Boston Post.—** We venture to say that in no 
other form can a work of similar character be found of 
equal merit or at so moderate a price.” 

From the Church Union, New York, August 10, 1867.— 
‘Its editorial diserimination is such as ever to afford its 
readers an entertaining résumé of the best current Euro- 
pean magazine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to its original 
sources. In this regard, we deem it the best issue of its 
kind extant.” 

From the New York Independent. -““ No one can read, 
from week to week, the selections brought before him in 
Tue Livine Ace, without becoming conscious of a quick- 
ening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of hia 
mental horizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now 
secure the back volumes, sets of which are limited and 
costly. But public libraries in towns and villages ought, 
if possible, to be farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as subscribers for 
the new series, and thus keep pace in future with the age 
in which they live.” 

From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867.—‘‘If a man 
were to read Litteli’s magazine regularly, and read noth- 
ing else, he would be well ladeomedt on all prominent sub- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 


From the I!linois State Journal, August 3, 1867.—“ It has 
more real solid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most cutertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English 
language, are here gathered together.” 


From the New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867.—* Lit- 
TELL’s Livine AGk, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, 
etill holds the foremost rank among works of its class. 
Ita standard of selections is a high one; and its contents 
are not only of interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation of the for- 
eign field of periodical literature is ample and comprehen- 
sive, and it combines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the grave and gay, 
with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and which is 
admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 2%, 1867.—‘** Age 
and life are alike its characteristics. It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to 
grow fresher and better in matter as it grows older in 
years. Once introduced into the family circle, it cannot 
well be dispensed with; and the bound volumes on the 
library shelves will supply a constant feast in years to 
come.”’ 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much literary 
celebrity.—** In the formation of my mind and character, I 
owe as much to Tue Livine AGE as to all other means of 
education put together.” 





Published WEEKLY, at $8 a year, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a clab 
of seven new subscribers. 
Address 
LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





The Nation. 


A CHARMING ROMANCE, 


Thiodolf the Icelander. 


A Romance from the German of the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqnué, author of ** Undine,”’** Sintram,” “ Aslauga’s 
Knight,” etc., ete. Price $1 50. 


THE POEMS 


or 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A new and beautiful edition, printed on fine tinted paper, 
elegantly bound in bevelled boards. Complete in 3 
vols., corrected by the last London edition, price 
$7 50. 

POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By E izanetrn 
Barrett Brownina. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and beautifully illustrated by Hennessey and 
Thwaites. Bound in bevelled boards, price $3 50. 

THE COOPER GALLERY; or, PAGES 
AND PICTURES FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, with Notes. With 
numerous illustrations on steel and wood by eminent 
artists. Handsomely bound in morocco, price $15. 

THE AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WASHING. 
TON. By Mrs. ANNAM. Hype. With illustrations, 
price $1 25. 

THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting Events, compiled from the most ap- 
proved authoriues. By J. W. Barger. Illustrated. 
Price $1 50. 

AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good 
Boys and Girls. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


THE CHILD’S HOME STORY BOOK. A Selec- 
tion by AGNEs STRICKLAND. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 
R. M. BALLANTYNE’S ENTERTAINING 


LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 


Comprising, in a neat box, new editions of the four fol- 
lowing volumes. 12mo, illustrated, $6. 


THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS. 

THE CORAL ISLAND: A Tale of the Pacific. 
UNGAVA: A Tale of Esquimaux Land, 
MARTIN RATTLER: A Boy’s Adventures in 


Brazil. 


A NEW BOOK BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
QUADRUPEDS. A Book of Zoélogy for Boys. 


l6mo. Profusely illustrated by William Harvey. 
Muslin, extra, $1. 
Any of the above mailed free on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, N. Y. 


A TREATISE ON INTRENCHMENTS. 
BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 


Author of * Tactical Use of the Three Arms.”’ One vol- 
12mo, pp. 146, illustrated with 41 engravings, price 
$1 2. 

* This little book is such an excellent one that our only 
regret in welcoming it is, that it was not published in 
1861 instead of 1866. It is as a hand-book and aide-me- 
moire that it has substantial value. It is so simple that 
any intelligent man of fair education can master it, and 
yet seems to contain all that an officer, who has no officer 
of engineers on his staff, would be likely to want to 
know.’’—Nation. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
Providence, R. I. 
LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G,. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thou- 
sand or single—English or American—for public libraries 


or individuals, on the most favorable terms, according to 
i 


the quantity ordered. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Just PUBLISHED: 


A NEW BOOK 
BY REV. DR. WILLIAM ADAMS, 


Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


THANKSCIVINC: 


MEMORIES OF THE DAY AND HELPS TO THE 
HABIT. 


1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled cloth, price $2. 


‘“* Home,” “* A Cheerful Temper,” ** Happy Mediocrity,"’ 
“The Blessedness of Tears,” ‘Cheap Contentment,” 
“Balancings and Compensations,” ‘The Zest of Life,” 
‘Politics and the Pulpit,” “Christian Patriotism,”’ 
* Lull in the Storm,” and *‘ Liberty and Law,” are among 
the topics discussed in this volume. Happy memories 
and associations are revived, cheerful views of life are 
inculcated, and the volume throughont is written in that 
charming style which has made all the productions of Dr. 
Adams so widely popular. While specially appropriate 
for the day and festival from which it takes its name, the 
volume is one which is well adapted for all times and 
seasons. 


Atso Just Reapy, A New EDITION oF 


THE THREE CARDENS. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth bevelled, $2; gilt, $2 50. 





NOW READY, THE FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
1 vol. 12mo, bevelled cloth, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 


Mr. Beecher’s prayers have always been recognized as 
the most earnest, effective, and forcible part of his public 
exercises. In this volume there are permanently pre- 
served a large number of these prayers, selected from those 
offered in the course of his regular ministrations during 
the last ten or twelve years, and they are given precisely 
as they were made, each one being complete in itself, 
and all form a collection which has no equal and hardly 
a parallel in our literature. 





IN PRESS : 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
KATHRINA, 
HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A POEM. 
By J. G. Hottanp (Tuwotuy Titcome). 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND of this Poem—the 
most popular ever published in America, not even ex- 
cepting “ Bitter-Sweet,’’ by the same author—is now in 
press. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 

PAULDING’S TALES OF THE GOOD WO.- 
MAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50. 

THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. By Joun Lorn, 
LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map, $3. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. By 
CuarLes Coicock Jones, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Frovupe, author of the “ History of Eng- 
land.”’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, $3. 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By Witu1am Dwieut Wuitney. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2 50. 


GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS, (Second Series.) 1 


vol, 12mo, $1 75. 





These works are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will 
be sent, post-paid, by the Publishers to any address upon 
receipt of the price. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 23. 


1. OPPORTUNITY. 


A New Novel. By ANNE M. Crang, author of “ Emily 
Chester.”’ 1 vol. 16mo, morocco cloth, $2. 


The former novel by Mies Crane the Boston Advertiser 
styles “a work of remarkable originality and power, cer- 
tainly in these qualities entitled to rank side by side with 
the best productions of American genius in the depart- 
ment of fiction. . Aninteresting book, an original 
book, the work of a writer of genius. . From the 


first chapter the author seizes the attention with the | 


strong grasp of genius, and holds it unbroken to the 
last.” 


it. OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. |! vol. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY AND 
AMERICAN NOTES. 1! vol. 


Thege four volumes complete the ‘*Tilustrated Library 
Bdition * of CuarLes Dickens's complete works, called 
by theanthor * the best edition of my works.’ Profurely 
illustrated by the most eminent English artists, Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Phiz, Seymour, Cattermole, and others. 
Carerully printed, elegantly bound in green morocco cloth. 
Sold separately or in sets. $2a volume; half calf, $96 a 
set. 


it. CHRISTMAS STORIES, AND 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

By Cua Dickens, T teenth volume.of the 

papaia a Dis a Taition Mitueteated edition, con- 

taining 16 full- illustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr., $150; 


plain edpion Mb 2p 
IV. AMERICAN NOTES. 
H ; A cheap edition of a work just 


By } 
now much talked of bat little known. Puper, 50 cents. 


{ vol. 


- 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 








FPaO-SIMILE OF THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) SHAKESPEARE. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


The first collected Edition of the Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare. A reproduction in exact fac-simile of 
the famous first edition of 1623, by the newly-dis- 
covered process of photo-lithography, executed by 
express permission of Lord Ellesmere and the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, from the matchless 
copies in Bridgewater House and in the National 
Library, under the superintendence of H. Staunton. 


The above was originally iseucd in parte, and in that 
form coat subscribers here over $100. The undersigned, 
having secured the few remaining copies of the edition, 
is now enabied to offer them at a greatly reduced price. 

A paragraph from a recent bibliographical article in 
The Coruhill Migazine for October, 1867, exhibits ata 
glance the value of thie reprint in a pecuniary compari- 
son with the work of which it is a fac-simile copy in 
every detail: *‘The first folio edition of the * Works of 
Shakerpeare’ (1623) is a rare treasure. The Grenville 
copy, said to be the most beantiful known, was bought 
in 1819 for 116 guineas. The Duke of Roxburgh's copy 
fetched 100 guineas. At Mr. Baker's sale a copy, de- 
scribed as the only one containing the two cancelled 
leaves in ‘As You Like It,’ fetched £163 ‘58. It was 
bought for America. But Mr. Daniell’s copy went far 
beyond these prices. Most likely it is the tallest and 
finest copy in existence; but Miss Burdett Coutts gave 
for it no leas than 682 guineas" ($3,410 gold). 

To this may be added, so important 18 this work to all 
students of Shakespeare that the fac-simile copy now 
Offered for sale, of which only a limited edition is 

rinted, which must soon be exhausted, will itself, as the 

mperfect reprint of the firet folio, issued some years 
ago, command before long a greatly advanced price. 

*,* The pre-ent work should not be confounded with 
another republication, not fac-simile, but in smaller 
a ao inferior seize to the original, known as Booth’s 
reprint, 


PRICE: 
Large folio, boards, uncut............-.... 000.0. e 5 eee $25 | 
do. full morocco antique, dead gilt edges ... 40 


Those desiring copies of the above will please send in 
their names at once, and the book will be delivered 
within twenty days. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, N. Y. 


TACTICAL USE OF THE THREE ARMS, 


By FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. Volunteers. 


12mo, pp. 133, price $1. 





This is the only work on the subject in the English 
| language. 


| The U. 8. Service Magazine recommends it “for use as 
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| CIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT, 
| FOR THE USE OF 


| TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
| ISSUED BY 
' 


‘DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yous. 


Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


' a simple, accurate, and brief manual in military institu- | 


| tions, and for instruction in military organizations.” 
| The Army and Navy Journal calls it **a well-written, 
| terse, clear, intelligible, and very interesting treatise.” 

The Duke of Cambridge mentions it as ‘“‘ an interesting 
and useful book on a subject in which he takes great in- 
terest.” 

General A. E. Burnside regards it ‘‘as a most useful 
work, and one destined to take a high stand in military 
literature.” 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
Providence, R. I. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well 
known standard editions of 


Books, and Church Services, 


In all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 
fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im- 
porting prices. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, N. Y. 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Imitations of Oil Paintings. 
Publiehed by 
PRANG & CO., 


Boston. 
Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR 1OUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DA? PUPILS, 

1527 aND 1529 Spruce STREyT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, september 19. 


French is the language of ‘he family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


NIAGARA 


L. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SuRPLUs, JULY 1, 1866, - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


ss FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Bast Famity Macnine 
FLORENCE 8. N. CO., 
55 Broadway, N. y* 





IN THe WORLD. 





The Bible, American Episcopal Prayer- | 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
#4 Pores Strest, New Yore, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above tithe 
for the business of advising on ail matters of jocation, 
| and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Butld- 
| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and neering 

Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 

Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
i FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS, 





} 
110 Broadway, 
| New York, January 1, 1366. 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO., 


89 Wat Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USs IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


| ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
| 





BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


~ % Business in Southern Illinois promptly trane- 
|acted. References given sith itll 

|_ Belleville, Lil., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
| Land donated. Coal plenty. 


| Address CHAS, W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade, 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of * Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
| Waterman, Providence, R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
| Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
| 41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
| DAVIO c. FRANCIS 
| (Formerzy C. 8. Francis &Co.), 
| DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP sTatrs). 
| Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from tim: 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly fille 
Binding executed in any style. 
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‘THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, [REsIDENT. 
CASH ASSETS 


(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 





$20,406,665 48. 


Isanes every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchaee additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, l 
Secretaries. 
JOHN M. STUART, | 


A Charming Came for Every Family. 





Combines the most attractive features of Croquet, Ten 


Pine, and Billiards, and has more variety and interest | 


than any other Game. It fascinates the grown people, 
delights the little folks, and thus farnishes a Charming 
Social Amusement, and 


MAKES HOME ATTRACTIVE 


toall. Such a Game is welcome? in all refined homes. 
Sold by Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
everywhere. An illustrative descriptive book (contain- 
ing aleo the interesting Legend ‘of Martelle) will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of ten cents to prepay postage, 
etc. Address 


RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New Yorx. 
VOSE’S PIANOS. 


THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 





The increasing demand for these Pianos is a eure test 
of their euperiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
pon to be 

EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 

References can be given to thonsanda of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practise 
of yeara, and 

HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. hn A ae the CugEapest Frrsrt- 
euass PIANOS IN THE MarR 
w ARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 
Warerooms: 701 Broapway, New Yorx. 
J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
Wasa conferred on the representative of the 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES, 
At the Exposition UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 
Thue attesting their great superiority over all other 
Sewing Machines. 

Salesroom, 495 Broapwar, New York. 


’ THE NATION,.—"I wieh it had a million sub 
scribers.""— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


' 

| Hon. 
Hon. 
| Hon. 





Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
Ciry. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. NW. ¥. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuze. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 

GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 

| EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 

Albany. 

WM. H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM, 


oR 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN | 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CoO., | 
419 anp 421 Broapway, 

| 





Corner Canal St., N. Y. 


DIRECTORS. 
E. D. MORGAN (U. S. Senator), New York City. 
HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. | 
H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. S. Treasurer), New | 
York City. | 
NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.). Bridgeport, Ct. 
ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor NV. ¥. Express), Staten | 
Teland. 
W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. | 
City), Yonkers. | 
V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. | 
GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York | | 
City. 
LAMBERT, M.D. (Anthor Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B, F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Hon. 
A.N. 


T.S. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
T. S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
. C. 


J. » + emenee General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agente, 238 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 


J. Bae ‘KETT, General Agent, 214 Main Street, Baffalo, 
A. » # ANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 


LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Vonn. 


FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. » 
CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 
R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y. 
JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lapavertss CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
re, } 
(Additional names in next advertisement.) 
-The Company has now completed its new 





— AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
nd or call for circulars. 


~ BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


1867. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, er Homeopathic 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 

o- Paste, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


| 





re 
Leaf, Flower and Pruit 
of the ose po se Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 


pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, §c. 
VHESE Mannfactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent dict for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce tho 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, .. . . Mass. 


MARVIN & CO’S _ 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 





Are the mcst desirabie for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


Principal Warehouses : {i 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautifal stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count uffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY. N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
pesmi 


“ 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified firet over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Masical Instruments is annexed : 
Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 

has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 


the Jury of the International Exposition. 
First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
Grorees KasTNeER, 
AmBRoisE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. HANSLICK, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, Jj 
The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAR: ROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourtéenth Street, New 
York. 














